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ABSTRACT 

This report provides the proceedings of the 
twenty-second Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Conference 
which dealt with various aspects of visual literacy in education. The 
general sessions are briefly described, A major portion of the report 
pertains to nine subtopics; (1) visual literacy in teacher education; 
(2) implications for the media profession; (3) current visual 
literacy programs: (4j visual learning; (5) visual literacy and 
society, especially, the impact of television commercials; (6) visual 
literacy concerns m a curriculum design process; (7) the design and 
integration of visual instruction; (8) research and theory in visual 
literacy; and (9) underlying assumptions of the concept. An appendix 
lists delegates" definitions of visual literacy, and their concerns 
about the theme. (SC) 
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FOREWORD 



1976 will not soon be forgottGU in the minds of most Americans. Our 
bicentonni.il year has brought to us, among otlier things, a clearcL awareness 
and deeper appreciation of our lieritage. 

Nor v.ill- the 1976 Okoboj i Conference soon be forgotten in the minds of 
tliis year's delegates. This 22nd meeting, while drawing on the traditions of 
former conferences, stands apart in the memories of its participants. That 
is as it should be, for therein lies the beauty of the Okoboji experience, 
luich conference creates its own particular blend of environment, personalities, 
and issues, providing its partakers a truly unique experience. 

"Visual Literacy-- The Last Word," was the theme for the 22nd Lake Okoboji 
Kducational Media Leadership Conference. It provided the setting for discus- 
sion around nine, sub- topics: 

1. ()ur View: Implications for the Media Profession 

2. Ku^search and Theory in Visual Literacy 

3. Sourceb(M:>k for Implementing Visual Literacy K-12 

4. Visual Litur£icy and Society 

5. Tlie identification and Analysis of Selection Assumptions Underlying 

the Concept of Visual Literacy 

6. A Visual Primer: The Design and Integration of Visualized Instruction 
'\ Visual Literacy Concerns in a Curriculum Design Process 

Visual Literacy in Teacher Education 
Visual Learning 

The happenings of the general sessions and small group discussions are 
the substance of this report. Only by reading between the lines and studying 
the photos can the reader catch a glimmer of the interpersonal episodes which 
have affected the personal and professional lives of Okobojians. But that is 
all to the good... for perhaps you, the reader, someday will be attending your 
first or another Okoboji^ Conference, and for you that experience should be very 
special, very unique, and very serendipitous. 

Special bouquets should go to Andd Ward, the 1976 Planning Committee Chair- 
person, and her hard-working committee. Another dozen roses should go to the 
well-hllanced crew of resource persons, who set the stage for our theme and 
provided invaluable input throughout the week. 

To Jan Cureton and Lee Cochran for editing the copy and the pictures and 
..to Ann Clark for preparing this visual-verbal-pictorial report, go our unremit- 
ting thanks" and gratitude. 

Please keep in mind that what you are about to read are proceedings of 
a conference— thoughts, ideas, brainstorms, reflections, and other asserted 
revelations. View them as catalysts rather than as conclusions, as probM.g^' 
rather than a.-, findings, as possibilities rather than as policies. 



happy reading! 



Bill Oglesby 

Chairman, Iowa Committee 
Unive-sity of Jowa 
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1st row: Jan Cureton, Beverly Cole 
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Lee Cochran, Ann Clark 
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KlKSr CKNl'.KAL Sl.SSlON 

I). lit' ajul TiiiK': Muiul.iv, Au^'.usl. If), 197(i - 7 : .'30 p.m. 

Prosldiny: Amlci Ward, Cha i riuM\si)ii , C)kt>hc)J i IMaiinlnf; Committee 

Opt-n i ni*^ Wi.' 1 (H'.nu' : William C)y;h'f,liy, Cliainnan, Iowa Commlttoe 

Aadd Warii oik'iuhI Ihc r>ession by oxpIaLning briefly the work of the Plan- 
ning CoumiiUee aiui iiiLroduein^; peopl*^^ who wore eligible for election as 

Co-CUui Lrperson's of the Conference. She announced that elections would be held 
during the Ceneral Session on Tuesday morning. Then she introduced the five 
people who hail been invlti'd io serve* as lesource persons to the conference, 
and a^iked cAch to spi-ak briofly about their concerns on Visual Literacy. 

BLkkar Randhawa (Randy), Visual Literacy Scholars Progra.-i, University of 
Iowa, s|ioke of the neeil to develop the skills required to work in the visual 
nuule. 'Hve must move liie visual frt)m * ads * to an integral part of learning/' 
he stated, as he spoke of the importance of defining the perception and v^s~ 
uali/.ing skills needed lo accomplish this goal. 

Jack Debes, Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, who is regarded' 
as a pioneer in the fielil, introduced the following information in the form 
of 1 1* a n s p a r en c i e s : 

ATTRIBUTES COMMON TO VERBAL AND VISUAL LANCUACdNC 

• CtoatLHi b'. huni.ins for iuunans 

• Ol'Vl'I oprd Iv, use in ;i culUirr 

• 'riMnstnittc'd by culture 
o U^^ocl with iutent 

• Behavior iutont ioti.dl y set;nientoJ to sit;us 

(VLibaL phoneme — ♦ niorplienie) 
(vis-ia! : U inenie v isetnc) 

• Avrans^enient ot si'^ns est ;ibl islunl by culture 

• Linearly iu time 

• Presinitetl at a pac e 

• With rhythm 

• Confinnouslv chair^ecl h\ and iu use 

• "SpohiMi" ani.1 distanced tonns 

• \'on-ioo!iic 

• Meta[Thoric 



CONDITIONS FOR LITERACIES 



Verbal 




Visual 


M.al, tUiCk, plane, ta>; 
teletype coipputer 


Requirement 
TechnolO!;y tor Very wide dissemination 


Projectors, fax, lA^ 
satel! ites, etc. 


Hi;;h speed ; '''■»*^ses, etc. 


Technoloi^^ lor prcxlucin^ in profusion 


Hi^h speed image 
duplicators or s^steni.s 


Printini; duplicating; 


Technolo;^\ for reproduction 


C op y in Si dupl icalins; 


Writiu'^ words 


Distanced (permanent) form 


Drawing , draftinc; , 
photos;raphin?;, video- ins; 


Words a^ ^i::n.s 


ScM^uential use jt culturally established 
convent ionalized sii^ns 


Visajals as sis;ns 


I.L'ft h.';ni'«phL-re 


L ! t ( la 1 iza t ion 


Ris;ht hemisphere 


The Propensity lor l.an5;ua^;in?; 
one hemisphere • either 



MroiTi "The Infinite Wvabid irv'' b\ !. I,. Drbes) 



J () 



IN'iraKli.ATION OK I.ANr.lIAC.lNO 
AND l.m^AvMKS 




From ' i)t nux-r;icv ol fhr 1 nl^M I t't i " 
by . : 1.. I)'-Ih-s 

liaving Liiid tliis groundwork, ho puinLcd ouL that visual literacy is still 
an areawhici generates more questions than answers, and asked the delegates 
to consider the following three question:.; in their deliberations: 

Is there more than one visual language? 

Can a v'.sual language be developed? 

Is there any special advantage to a visual language? 

hennis Pett, Director of Instructional Services, Indiana University, then 
discussed the place of the visual mode in instructional development pointing 
out that instructional developers should b^ awar':i of how visuals contribute 
or do not contribute to the achievement of cognitive, psychomotor or affective 
objectives. Because most instructional developers are aware that visuals are 
effective, but often not exactly how, or why, Pett felt that these areas also 
deserved consideration by the delegates in their deliberations. 

Gra:e Bosworth, elementary teacher, Roanoke Public Schools, Roanoke, 
Virginia, voiced two concerns. First, the fact that non-visually attunec' 
adults raised in the pre-TV age are teaching today's visually ade|>t students; 
and secondly, where do we find the answers to remedy the situation. She ask(*d 
the delegates to con.b.vder two apparently unrelated facts: a) In 1952, tele- 
vision became av.^ilable for general use in the United States, and h) in 1969 , 
(17 years later) SCAT and ACT test scores began to nosedive. "We need to knov 
if there is a correlation between these two facts," s!ie said, "and, if so, 
what are the implications for 'visual literacy'". 
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Hans "l-,r i k WrmihiM iPinp 1 1't nl tin: pt oMont ai Itnu' with inn I t 1 1 jnaK<* '>ii 
:.vn\l)ols. llir; nirssaKr; Svinl>i>ls air unlviM.;allv ai'ia-pt f<l , that wi- i)lt»'U 
lail lo I I'CDy'ai I /i« tht» lact I iial, l\u'\' aw a vlrjual lati^'i'iK^' whit'U In*; l»t.-<*n 
u.srJ sinco tlir l>i«>; i laii iiyi »>( man's at. liMnpt t.o (^oiumuu i t a I r , ami ih.tt tln^y < on • 
t I luu' lo f,vt»w In 1 mpo r t ani a:; unr trchnoloKY •u\<l al) I 1 i t v to o(Mninuii I r at o 
1 1 .r. laaso;; . Mis qut-;li>u: Ata^ wi' visnally lltiTalr onon>',li to provUU' {\\v 
sorvici' wliirh wr olaiui to l)o iialnoii to provitU'? 

I'ho mooting: was tlion liirnoil ovtM" to Micliai^ Ola'cnovlih, uho ((nithu' t oil an 
t'XiTcIno to .stimulate' visu.i! skill and po laa^pt; i on . I'.aih dolo^ato w.is a^;ko(l to 
spomi five mi,)uto:; «liawla)'. his/hor roaot Ion to any or ail of lUv ]>reviou:; pro- 
sontations. I'lio iltH o>;at os tluai foi*moil lnti> cirrlos of lour, aii each passod 
hls/hor drawing; to tho porson ai*vi>sr. tljr clrrU', During; tlio next 1") mlnnto.s 
oaiai PL' IS on was calirii upon to intt'iprot t.iu- drawinf\ ho/sln.* had hi- on p, iv<>n. 

Whon this oxoroiso was oonoludod, li i 1 1, Op, losbv a unonn cod tli.it a )'.ronp 
pirturo would l)o taken on Tuosday imuailn^'; at B:{.)() on tho volleyball coutt. 
Andvi Ward .nnuanuiod that t:ho seoond >;onural session would i:ommoiu:o al 8 : JO fi.m. 
on luojaiay. .'tootin>', adjourned at 9 : S i).in. 

A A ;\ A 



SKCijrU) (;i::^i'd^u shssio:; 

Oate ^i_d Tluic: 'L'uesdav, Aui;ust. W, I'l.i^ - 8: 30 a.m. 

^' ^ilf^ ^Ai} ^li * -^^^ ^ ^ Ward 

The mcetini.; opened with the panel oT "i^es siree persons assembled Ix.More 
tilt* delegates to answer t.iieir question:;. Some i> f the questions nui answers 
f o 1 low: 

; : ; • : ; t : o ; ; I . C<j 1 1 y o ( ; ^r' -'^ p!ul o s o p/j i ca 1 d t :■ fin i. t i o n o f v jsi:.il. 1 1 1 (. tjcij 

w : i 1 1 / :. >o rty> : s (. ' t forth pr \ ncii^U' s fo r eft- ■ c 1 1 \ x: i rra ^ 1 c - 
:ncn If it ion at tlw ci a i is vooni 1 o V'j 1 ? 

KcUulhiiwa: One cannot he botih philosophical, and praeticni. The construct 
deals wit!i the mode of expression and thought. In other words, 
that thought can be observed in some form of expression. 

Bos wort h : Visual, literacy is a process. The Vikia^"', which was sent to Mars 
is an expensive, complex piece of machinery which can be repaired 

with a screwdriver and pliers. The human mind is more complicated. 

It can bt' improved or developed with a sharing of experiences. 

Visual literac^' is a set of disciplines that help us free up 

mental images. Instead of teaching reading with 'MIO skH Is we 

should be teaching visual literacy with 500 skills. 

Peti: I*m not ready to give such a construct !)e cause we don't knov vet. 

IK!_b_e.s : Language skills need to be taught and in ti?rpret ed . 

Wen nb er g: \'Lsual literacy should not be a separate t:urricuium. it shoulii 
be a part of the whoJe curriculum. 
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(Second General Session continued) 



Question 2. Dous the concept of visual literacy imply a cultural bias? 

Wennberg : Yes. People translate visual or verbal messages according to their 
cultural backgrounds . 

Pett: An example of that would be reading from left to right. 



Question Jv Don't we need to examine in new ways the success of teaching 
methods. Aren't they all print biased? 

Randhawa: 1 would agree : measurement as we know it today is biased. We 
" need a new way to skin the cat. We must examine for the right 

questions which should be answered. 

Pett: A large part of research is done by doctoral students who must complete 
their studies in the manner prescribed by their advisors. We need to 
provide new models for recording of results that would apply. 

Boswcrth : We become what we behold I Technology changing us. What it 

changes us to, is o'^r problem. Visual literacy is a human value 
kind of thing. 

Debes: Today we are faced with three populations; Kids who have grown up 
with TV; people who had no TV while growing up; and people who had 
some TV while growing up. The research is defective because verbal 
researchers don't know what they're looking for. 

Question 4. Should we be looking to the visual arts to answer some of our 
questions about visual literacy? 

One approach is Davis ' book on the Primer of Visual Literacy in 
which he examines cultural responses to shapes and forms. 

Question 5. Children at 2 or 3 years of age seem to be visually literate, 
but not when they reach the age of 7 or so. Why? 

Bos worth : Because we teach them not to be. The same thing with ESP and 
everything else. 

Question 6. Are there ongoing projects or courses in visual literacy? 

Pett : A few. Some are: 

Milford, Ohio - Grades K-12 - Ray Fergu-.vv 
Salem, Oregon - Grades K~12 - Lucille ^alis^ :ry 
Harley School, Rochester, N.Y. - Grac K-lj 
Gresham, Oregon - Grades K-6 
Montebello, California - Grades K-6 

Andd Ward closed the question-answer period and asked if the delegates 
were ready to elect co-chairpersons for the conference. It was so moved, and 
the list of those persons eligible for nomination was presented on the over- 
head. 
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(Second GcMieral Session continued) 

.•>L11 Oglesby explained that a preferential method of balloting would be 
used, and that the delegates should list the persons desired as co-chairperson 
in the ordpr of preference. The ballots were collected, and Andd Ward declare 
a recesp of 10 minutes at 10:45 a.m. 

The session was called back to order at 11:00 and Andd Ward turned it 
over to Tim Ragan who passed among the tables, asking each delegate to select 
a rock from the bucket of rocks in his hand. No one was permitted to look at 
the rock he/she had chosen, but was asked to examine it tactily until well 
acquainted with all its contours. Then each person described his rock (still 
without seeing it) to the person sitting across from him/her. Then all the 
rocks were placed in a pile in the middle of each table and everyone was given 
a chance to find the rock he/she had described. 

At the conclusion of this exercise. Bill Oglesby announced that the dele- 
gates had elected Donna McGrady and Tim Ragan to serve as co-chairpersons of 
the 22nd Okoboji Conference. The meeting was adjourned at 12:00 noon. 

-k -k -k -k :k 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Date and Time : Tuesday, August 17, 1976 - 1:30 p.m. 
Co-chairpersons : Donna McGrady and Tim Ragan 

Bill Oglesby introduced the membeis of the Iowa Committee. 

It was announced that Mike January would be the Chairman of Levity and 
Recreation . 

The delegates began a discussion of how they were to attack the subject 
of visual literacy. After many suggestions, and much discussion, the follow- 
ing nine groups were formed. 

1. "'^ triplications for the Media Profession 

2. .Research and Theory 

3. Visual Literacy Programs in Schools 

4. Visual Mass Media in Society 

5. The Diogoneans 

6. Constructing Visual Messages 

7. Designing the Curriculum to Incorporate Visual Literacy 

8. Teacher Training at the University Level 

9. Visual Learning, Visual Thinking, Visual Communication 

The meeting adjourned at 3:00 p.m. so the small groups could meet and 
establish guidelines for their work. 

k k k k "k 
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FOURTH GENKHAL SESSION 

Date and Time : Tuesday, August 17, 1976 - 7:30 p.m. 
Presidii.g : Donna McGrady 

The session opened with a discussion of the timeline which should be 
foUowed during the coining days until Saturday. Donna McGrady presented a 
possible timeline for the group's consideration. After much discussion 
the following was dopted: 



WEDNESDAY 


TVRJRSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


A. M. 

Small group meetings; 


S1...1I ! ca:p meetings 


10: 30 reports must 
be finished 
and ready for 
distribution 


8;00 closing session 
10:30 adjourn 
10:45 lunch 

1 1 '^0 psir^ lonvo tor 
airport 


12:00 LUNCH 








Small group meetings 


12:45 general session 
elect planning 
committee 

Small group meetings 


t :30 prerent report 
to general 
session 




4:30 MISCELLANEOUS FREE TIME 






5:>0 DINNER 


Finish reports 


6:30 Volleyball 
game 

8:00 Auction 




Night Out 







Then McGrady asked the groups to present their reports on their objectives. 

Group 1: Implications for the Media Profession 
Frank Curran reporting 

Assumption: Visual literacy is an ongoing process. Visual literacy 
employs a system of languaging. Written word is not 
encompassed in visual literacy. 

Questions to be answered: 

What is the role of the AV Specialist in visual literacy? 
Is it their responsibility to prepare teachers for teaching 

of visual literacy? 
If so, how is this role to be amplified, skills defined, etc.? 
How does visual literacy fit into the curriculum? Do Media 
^ specialists help in tb development, share with others, or 

merely watch? 
Who dispenses the product? 
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(fourth r.oiieral Session continued) 



Group 2: Research and Theory 

Porter McLaurin reporting 

The group decided that they would do an analysis of the concerns 
which had been sent .n by the delegates, trying to fit them into a 
matrix which would identify some of the problems which need additional 
research and study. 



A preliminary matrix was presented as follows: 





Decoding 


Commun icat ion 


Encoding 


Appreciat ion 


Human 
Competency 


1, 2, 3, 4 


6, 7, 10, 13, 
14, 15, 23, 29 


16, 24 




Process 


17, 18, 20, 

25 


8, 12 




8 


Movement 


31 


9 


1 


31 



They also hope to establish definitions for 50 terras used with visual 
literacy which should help to lead to a theory. 



Group 3: Implementing Visual Literacy Programs in School 
Carol Froseth reporting 

The group decided that since all were public school teachers, 
they would do a "how- to-do-it*' type study presenting the following 
inf ormat ion : 

1 . Rationale 

2. Present programs in visual literacy now in operation 

3. Strategies for influencing teachers, administrators, and 

parents. (Could also include sources for fund-raising.) 

4. Schedule Implementation 

5. Feedback and Evaluation 

6. Follow up and revision. 



ERIC 



Group 4: Visual Mass Media in Society 
Richard Gilkey reporting 

They have identified 23 factors affecting mass media in society 
and will propose uses and controls. 

Group 5 : Diogoneans 

Alan Curtis report in g 
They will change the name. 

Goals: List basic assumptions; put visual Literacy into perspc'ctivc 
with educational perspectives; develop a model for construc- 
tive criticism of any materials in instructional development. 
(May meet with other groups to get their opinions.) 

^ " 1(3 



(Fourth Cleneral Session con^inued) 



oroup 6 : Construct*-i*^g Visual Messages 
Wes McJuiien reporting 

The procedures to he followed by this group: 

To define the project 

Make a decision 

Organize 

Question 

React 

Be sure it's worth it. 

They hope to design a visual printer with a written script and visua'^s 
for the final report. 

Group 7 : Designing Curriculum to Incorporate Visual Literacy 
Mary Blundell reporting 

Assumption: 

1. Visual literacy is alive and well, 

2. There is a taxonomy of visual skills. 

They will develop a model for developing visual literacy skills which 
can be incorporated into the curriculum. 

Group 8: Teacher Training at the University Level 
Minaruth Galey reporting 

Since the university professor is a teacher of teachers, we will look 
at methods of pre-service and in-service training, to teach the skills 
involved in the production of materials, and the diagnosis and evaluation 
of needs, a'j well as ways to integrate visual literacy into the present 
program instead of establishing visual literacy courses. 

Group 9 : Visual Learning, Visual Thinking, Visual Communication 
Phyllis Myers reporting 

Assumption; Visual literacy develops at various stages of develop- 
ment, and may be cross-cultural. 

Procedure; Identify assumptions 

Identify observed behaviors 
Develop definitions 

Hypothesize theories and applications 
The meeting adjourned at 9:30 p.m. 

it "k i< i< 
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Lis J'/ ^'KNHRi\L SESSION 

Date and Time : Thursday, August 19, 1976 - 12:45 p.m. 
Pres "' ->ing : Tim Ragan 

The meeting opened with group singing of "Okoboj i Is'*. 

Then an electic" was held to select the Planning Committee for the 
Okoboji Conference next year. Wes McJulien, Michael January and Bill Burns 
.Jeve elected by the delegates , and Susannah Dunn and Richard Ingalls were 
appointed by AKCT Pres iden t-Elect, Wi 1 liara Grady, to serve on the committee. 
The meeting adjourned at 1:30 p.m. 

3^ ?V * ?V 3^ * 

SI XTlj GE NEIUL SESSIO N 

Date and Time: Friday, August 20, 1976 - 1:00 p.m. 
Pi*os_i J hi_B' Donna McGrady 

The meeting was called to order, and the groups asked to present their 
reports. These reports to the group were in addition to those which the 
groups had written an-' provided for the group to read and criticize. Sug- 
gestions were made for revision. 

Seven of the reports were presented and the meeting was adjourned at 
5:00 p.m. 

i( ii :k ic -k :k 

S EVENTH GENERAL SESSIO N 

Date and Time: Friday, August 20, 1976 - 7:30 p.m. 
Pre s id ing : Tim Ragan 

Tiie last two group presentations were made and suggestions for revision 
received. The meeting was adjourned at 8:50. 

EI GHTH GENERy\L SESSION 

Date and T i me : Sa t ur day , August 20, 1976 — 8:00 a.m. 
P re s i d i n g : Tin K.- 'n and Donna McGrady 

Delegates were asked to identify what they felt was the single most 
important aspect of the conference. Some of the comments were: 

"T am going away with a lot of questions. I M be terribly 
wo»"rii'd if I was going away with a lot of answers. Visual literacy 
is ;\ L-ompOL ent:y . A lot of us are going to go back and look more 
critically at whaL is being done.*' (Sister Sharon) 
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( i-; i I'jilli (ii'iit'f.i 1 Session continued) 



"This w.J: t: ime of quality interaction. It proves that a group 
of people L.., accomplish at least a part 'of the task. The Okobo j i 
Processes do work and are worth emulating. We examined many view- 
points on what visual literacy really is, but we still need to 
address the setting of goals and the evaluation of what is being 
done in visual literacy.'* (Dick Gilk ^y) 

"1 believe that visual literacy is to instructional technology 
(IT), what physiology is to medicine. It is the basic." (Rich 
I.ambe rski ) 

"I can't help but contrast the happenings here with a similar 
session funded by the Ford Foundation. They came up with some 
rectimmendat ions strongly stated and poorly defined. This week's 
work makes the Ford Foundation conference look a litule on the 
slim side." (Jack Debes) 

lim Ragan introduced the Planning Committee for 1977: 
i>i 1 1 Bums ) 

Wes McJulien ) elected by the delegates 

Mit:hael January ) 

Susannali Dunn ) . , , 

Richard Ingalls ) appointed by AECT President-Elec t Bill Grady 

As chairman of the group, Bill Burns announced that the theme of next 
year's conference would be "Back to Basics: Media, 3 R's and the Human 
Dimension." Suggestions from the floor included the recommendation that the 
resource people invited include: a media "nut," a proponent of the "basic" 
philosophy, a humanist, and a futurist. 

Howard Kitchens, AKCT Executive Director, announced that Friday night's 
White Elepliant Auction had realized a total of $872.00 which goes into the 
AEGT LeadLM'ship Foundation Fund. 

Richard Gilkev, President AECT, reported on the present status of AKCT 
and announced that this year's stipend to graduate students attending; Okoboj 
had been increased slightly. He also stated that the theme for tne AECT Con- 
vention in Miami, "3rd Century Imperative: Excellence in Educatioi:; Quality 
in Instruction and in Human Relationships," closely parallels the theme set 
for next year's )koboji Conference. 

Service . ... .irds were presented to: 

Andd Ward, Chairman, Planning Committee 

Michael Janua . Chairman of Levity and Recreation 

Tim Ragan ) 

XI o 1 \ Co-chairpersons 
Donna McGrady ) ' 

Michael Obronovich) , 

„ . Co-summarizers 

Bill Burns ) 

Summaries of the conference were presented and the meeting adjourned 
at 10:25 a.m. 

:'c i'c -yc 5V 'k 
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CONFERENCE CO-SUMMARY 
By Bill Bums 



A surmarizer should cultivate brevity 
With a suitable leaven of levity. 
So in short, 1*11 be terse, 
for nothing is worse 
Than interminable verbal longevity . 



To be in this place right now as a co-summarizer for the 22nd Li^ke Okoboji 
Educational Media Leadership Conference is indeed a high and unique recognition 
one for wliich this ^uy will foix-vor be grateful. 

UTiat do 1 sumraariae? \^at do : say? l^^hat I think you thought or thought 
you thought? Or what I've seen tht .e pa',t few days that we've shared here at 
Okuboji. Let me quot^ from a Chr.iey Jcnes Psychology Today article that helps 
me define my role her this mo' mg. "There is only one me and tho rest of you 
. else looks out "hr.-- . these twin turrets — only me. All of you out 
.^re share this in common, you are out there and I alone am in heve observing, 
•her, son, teacher, lover, husband, musician — all of you liave this in com- 
You are not me. 1 alone. I lonely. I entirely. I exist vrithin these 



walls." 



Them^tically we have attempted to highlight, study, consider, message, 
and focus on the visual mode this week. 

And much I saw. I saw us he^in hesitatingly. I saw peopJ^: joining with 
other people. Old friendships cemented. New friendships begun. It was warm. 
It was hot! I sweated. You sweated. Rivers of it. Once this we-Bk I was cold 
There were daylight and midnight and late night swims. I heard the Iowa wind 
blowing. I danced and drank as did many of you. Some with me. Thanks. I 
worked hard and played harder and played hard and worked harder. So did you. 
I met a rock. I saw people wearing Mickey Mouse shirts and heard us orchestrat 
ing on kazoos. We broke existing patterns of living and tested our own phys- 
ical and mental limits. And we're still awake and I think healthier for it. 
Surely my mind is. It was like we didn't have enough time to do all we wanted 
to do so we made more time available. I saw groups of ten begin to search. 
The ten became nine. I heard one and two and five minute reviews and twenty 
and thirty minute presentations. We had resource people, an Iowa Committee, 
planning committees, a chairman of levity, the kitchen crew, a Blabbermouth, 
co~chairheads. And many others. People. We were people who needed people. 
And for this week we were ^ome of the luckiest people in the world. I saw us 
adults often behaving like that long- lost child is us — mischievous, blatant, 
loud, but not destructive. There was an unexpected breakfast under the open 
skies. We shared wine and cheese and medicinal juices from a dispensary and 
meals. Mealtime was a special time. Great food and service and spirit. I 
saw large groups and small groups. There were floaters. Some of you worked 
alone. I heard the accents of the North and South meet with the East and West 
and Australia. I received a nametag, a round tuit, stacks of reports and some- 
times there were towels for morning, afternoon and evening showers. Many of 
you became card carrying members of Petals Around the Rose, often, after many 
hours of trying to repeat five times. Sleep. \^\o slept? There was a boat 
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(lULl Binns summary continued) 

ride, an auction, a corn-eating contest. We had a volleyball challenge com- 
plete with cheerleaders and a marching band and a high Hill for a referee. 
We lost, but we also won in the expanding development of our esprit de corps. 
Thert! was an evening at Arnold *s Park and the theater and dancing at the Hilltop 
and Crescent Beach and the ^^mporium. And there was star gazing and fireworks. 
I £;aw you, the leaders and teachers and designers of our profession, replete 
with credentials and pedigrees, typing, cutting, pasting, drawing, dittoing, 
projecting, and even making a mortar board. But it was fun. You didn't seem 
to mind it. The product of Okoboj i was the process of becoming. I saw you 
taking off your roles and masks. I saw real people. Peopleing. This I saw. 
Yes, there was more and each of you saw what I saw from your respective vantage 
poin ts . 

I also heard things said this week like — "does anyone want a snake?" 
"I'd like to find a gold ribbon that might appear around a white elephant." 
Or, "what do you do back home?" or, "iM like to understand better what you 
mean by ..."-or, "I think the group is changing direction and we're becoming 
too anecdotal." You kept asking about the others' expectations. Someone said 
part of the Okoboji experience is to try some things that wouldn't ordinarily 
be tried back home. And someone told rae that he will never again use the term 
\asual literacy without relating it to Okoboji. Yes, this was all part of the 
Okoboji process. 

l-Zliat about our content for the week — visual literacy? As a process, I 
vould conclude visual literacy is nothing so unusual, nothing new — like 
Moliere's bourgeois gentil homme who realized after a session with his elocution 
teacher, that, "He had been speaking prose all his life but hadn't knov.m it." 
A richer and clearer awareness of this process hopefully is your reality for 
this week's experiencing. 

Visual literacy as a discernible, definable and salable product is a 
different story. You began in vague and often contradicting generalizations. 
You struggled to find definitions, proofs, existing programs. Often you 
needed background in order to effect a product. Resultant in these efforts 
were new beginnings: . Your group reports offered encouragement to those strug- 
gling, some for a raison d'etre. You spoke to definitions and implications; 
to research and theory; to curriculum design; to teacher education; to pre- 
service and in-service techniques; to visual learning; to the specificity of 
te"" ^vision commercials in today's society; to a clarification of existing pro- 
grams of visual literacy. But you were also cautioned to think — to think 
about what this entity called visual literacy really is and what it could 
become before you rush to climb aboard its bandwagon. I think there are many 
questions and still too few answers. 

Perhaps a satirical piece from Beyond the Fringe v;l11 cue you to our 
reality. Visual literacy is like a tin of sardines — with all of us luoking 
for the key. Some of us think we've found the key, don't we? We open up the 
tin of sardines of visual literacy — we dig out the riches within. We enjoy 
them. But there's always a little piece in the corner you can't get out. Is 
there a little piece in the corner of your conception of visual literacy? I 
know there is in mine. 

21 
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(Bill Burns summary continued) 



Do you know where you're going to? 

Did you like the things that Okoboji has shown you? 

IVliere are you going to now, do you know? 

Did you get what you were hoping for? 

Wlien you look behind you there's no open door. 

Wliat are you hoping for — do you know? 

Possibly these words from the musical "Mahogany" will help you and I as 
v/e prepare to re-enter our real worlds later today. What should we be con- 
sidering? You have new givens . Today is really the first day of the rest of 
our lives. You know best what needs to be done. 

Assuming that I am to be a consLun'^r of your visual literacy involvement 
and program development, I would ask ':hat you take time to think about answers 
to these questions: 

1. Can you design a visual literacy program that will help to 
shape my potential into a reality? 

2. Will such a program help me know my center better? 

3. Can it help me gain betteij control of my total place in the maze 
we live called life? 

4. Will a visual literacy program make me the subject of ray learning? 

5. Will it consider the aesthetic? 

6. Will it help me integrate the past and the present? 

7. Will it recognize the importance of my senses and put them to work? 

8. Will it permit me to be an active participant in the flow of 
learning, not an idle spectator watching others express their 
exis tence? 

9. Will it encourage me to be dissatisfied with the status quo? 

10. Will it posit- with me new life coping skills? 

11. C^.n a visual literacy program help me know that my human electricity 
can light the darkness of maligned spirits? 

12. Can it help me approach t-.omorrow with the dignity that I give each 
day? 

Okoboji '76 has a past, a present and a future. Listen to each. It has 
been and is ours — the Okoboji process. Go gently. Be serious. But do 
remember what Langston Hughes wrote: 

"Birthin is hard and Dyin is mean, 
so get a little lovin in between." 
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VlSUiVLIZED CONFEUENCi: SUMMARY 
E^y Michael Obreiiovich 



I want you to know that true to the 
spirit of Okoboji I didn't get this 
done until a few minutes ago. I 
w.'isn*t happv with what IM done — 
threw out a lot of it — and put some 
new stuff in. I figured niaybe here 
in this meeting we could reach some 
sort of consensus. lt*s completely 
disorganized and unrelated, but this 
is what you're going to get... 

COHFEf^ENJCe REPORT 




But before ve get into my summarizing, 
you people look a little bit dreary 
and droopy. We need something to 
sparkle up tiie whole summarization 
before we get into it. Wiiat you need 
to do is to reach down deep into that 
pocket and get out your pet rock... 
got it? Now we're going to have a 
song... one of those old favorites of 
yours and mine to which I've added 
some new lyrics. 



We're going to sing this to the 
Polish National Anthem. Rocks ready? 
Got the lyrics? Oh, forget it. Let* 
get right into the summarization. 




Right from the beginning, this Wel- 
coming Committee greeted us when we 
first showed up. 



And here's another inhabitant. 1 
hope you don't think this is going 
to be all visualization. I've g(^t 
to talk when 1 get the opportuni y. 
Anyway, 1 spotted this species on 
the trail the other day-~don't know 
the name of it, but it's noted fur 
its plumage. 




LIKE ASKOWKTO PHEty, 
LIKE D(PPITY'T0-D5W, 
UKE GOfATO^ SHOE; 
X'M STOCK OW VOO, 

TOu- <\X r *fNj » vjii \>L4i/ >u-^ K^-f uajoj 
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Then t:lu?re was the volleyball game 
I was working on my presentation 
last night, so I couldn't be there, 
but L heard you got beat as usual 
— rather atrociously. But I do 
have a picture. 




We reappointed Barry Bratton to 
run that volleyball team, and he's 
gotten his new team together... 
figures ve could take them next 
year. Get 'em.'l 

i"his place is full of strange 
creatures. Another one I spotted 
doesn't wander around the paths, 
he usually hangs around the mess 
hall. 




It's noted for its unusual stance 
That's how you pick it out of a 
crowd . 

And then there are the mornings . . 
isn't that the best time of the 
day? When you're walking right 
by that old mess hall, —on your 
way to brush your teeth, wash 
yourself, or whatever. . .and. . . 




Now I want to talk about the 
report because we've all sacri- 
ficed a lot to get those reports 
done . 
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And when wt- got tliem all written, 
and lianded out , L was very much 
impressed with this year's group, 
the camaraderie that was shown. . . 




and the wav they took criticism 
so well. 

Then there x^;as that place across 
the street — Hi Point. You don't 
know how dedicated these peoolf arel 
Some of the Planning Comraitt.ee 
started way last Saturday evening 
checking out all of the spots and 
they've been doing it all week. 
That's why you all enjoyed the band 
over there. . . 




Wow, one last thing in this portion 
of the summary. One last little 
memento. . . 




The important thing about all this 
Okoboji experience is getting to 
know people, --making new friends 
— right? 

Seriously though, a lot of things 
happened that impressed me — turned 
me on, — so I wrote a story to 
help explain my impressions. 

Apologies are in order first. I 
went over to the library and 
checked out this book which I'm 
sure a lot of you wanted to use 
this week as a reference. It's 
Wittich and Schuller's greatly 
revised 456th edition of Visual l y 
Perceptive Fables for the Latent : 
Media Specialis t . 

Now I'm going to read a little 
fable from this book, — one that 
I thought was very appropriate. 
Of course, I couldn't lift all 
of it out of the book, so I redrew 
the pictures . 



EKLC 
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This is till' 1 ab U* oi The Liducator 
and riie Six Nearsighted I'llophants. 

T(4E FABUE OF 

ANDTHE3(K 
MEARSIGHTED 

ELEPHANTS 




A long, long time ago, — way back 
when Harold Hill was well over six 
Lcet tall, and some time before all 
t)f Uarry Piratton's T-shirts shrank 



n 

^^Ji-\| THINK 




He knew everything there was to 
know, and told it to anybody 
who would listen... 




unLiL one day he discovered he 
did not know anything about ele- 
pliants . 

o correct this deficiency, in an 
. erwise complete body of know- 
ledge, he took a research trip to 
the zoo. 




Upon reaching tli elephant com- 
pound, he asked nhe Keeper if it 
was safe to enter. 



There lived an Educator. 
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"Am I c'Drrrot to assume that ' 
entrance to the Immediate enclosed 
area will not produce a physically 
detrimental affect/' he said, for 
that is the way that educators 
talk. . . 



On hearing the loud noise, the 
elephants became frightened and 




"Certainly," replied the Keeper, 
unable to understand what the 
Educator said, and anxious to 
finish his j ob . 

Whereupon the Educator entered 
the compound, and startled by 
the size of the animals, shouted 
the first empirical observation 
that came to his mind... 




"god, they're big' 



9» 



ran — 




As they were all nearsighted, they 
charged right over the Educator, 
and trampled him to the ground. 
Without breaking stride they con- 
tinued running hito the street, 
— went one blocK south to Harry's 
Bar and Grill, and took a right 
toward Iowa City — 




They were never heard of again. 
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TIk' lulucati I- was saved, but never 
fully recov^ired from the ordeai. 




And as his terrible experience made 
him less and less able to carry on 
^iny useful duties, he became an 
administrator. 



THE MOR^\L TO THIS STORY IS— 

If you hope to survive in Education, 
don't believe everything everybody 
tell::^ you, — keep your mouth shut, 
— and get the hell out of the way 
of a herd of charging elephants I 



NOTE: The «roup reports are in the order they were presented 

GROUP 8: VISUAL LITERACY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 



Anthony J. Arabia 
Minaruth Galey 
Michael O. January 
Maxie J. Lambright 
Dennis W. Pett 
Edward A. Scott 
Mary Stieglitz 
Andd Ward 
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Literacy may be defined in three 
communication modes: 

(1) Print — reading and writing^ 

(2) Oral — listening and speaking ^ and 

(5) Visual — observing ar,d visualizing. 

All of these are necessary if one is 
to learn and learn how to learn. 

In all teacher education programs, print and oral skills are given signi 
ficant emphasis. However, visual skills which complement the other literacy 
skills are not emphasized. Within a visually-oriented society, one must 
become visually literate to be an effective interpreter and communicator. 
Like print and oral skills, visual skills can be taught at all levels of edu- 
cation. One logical place to start emphasizing visual skills is in the 
teacher education program. 

This outline concerns teaching visual skills to pre-service teachers. 
The goals are equally applicable to in-service teachers and professors of 
teacher education. 

I. Characteristics of pre-service teachers. 

A. High level of exposure to visuals. 

Students coming into teacher institutions have been 
saturated with visual experiences, particularly television. 

B. Possess limited experience in interpreting and/or creating visual 
messages . 
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Most students have not had formal training in the development 
of visual literacy skills while in the elementary or secondary 
schools. Not having had this formal training, they are less able 
to interpret and/or create visual images. 

II. Characteristics of teacher preparation programs. 

A. Instructional methods more likely to concentrate on print and 
oral skills. 

Few colleges and universities have programs which include 

visual literacy either as a means or an end. They do not utilize 

or teach visual literacy nor do they teach others how to develop 
visual literacy skills. 

B. Teacher preparation programs dictated by certification requirements. 

1. Are rigid and self-perpetuating. 

Certification requirements tend to generate inflexible 
programs for teacher education students. These requirements 
are difficult to change. 

2. Ignore developments of visual skills. 

Innovations in early stages of development seldom have 
influential support that will demand early inclusions in 
certification requirements . 

C. Differing philosophies of teacher education — humanistic, 
competency-based teacher education, and traditional — may 
incorporate the teaching of visual literacy skills. 

Rimanist ic education with its emphasis on interpersonal 
relationships is strengthened by an ability to communicate in 
all three modes of literacy. Competency-based teacher education 
with its emphasis on defined performance objectives allows the 
easy implementation of teaching print, oral and visual skills. 
Even the traditional classroom with its emphasis on the comple- 
tion of a specified number of prescribed courses allows the 
easy incorporation of visual literacy training. 

III. Visual literacy skills needed by teachers. 

A. Basic skills 

For a list of the basic skills that are necessary to 
function in society it is suggested that one read Williams 
and Debes, 1970, pp. 11-14. 

B. Advanced skills 

1. Skills in assimilating and comprehending visual statements. 

2. Skills in synthesizing and producing effective visual 
statements . 
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c:. Special teaching skills 

1. Skills in diagnosing and evaluating the visual literacy 
of students. 

2. Skills in prescribing and providing appropriate learning 
resources , s t rategies , etc. for learners . 

rv. Curricular approaches for teaching visual literacy skills. 

A. Interdisciplinary approacli. 

1. Advantages 

a. Opportunity to see a wider variety of visual literacy 
skills utilized and t£iuglit in several disciplines, 
e.g., in both methods courses and audiovisual courses. 

b. I oinforcement through repetition. 

Visual literacy skills can be presented in different 
ways in more than one course. This increases learning. 

c. More efficient utilization of resources. 

This approach offers greater use of personnel, 
facilities and other resources . 

2. Disadvantages 

a. Lessens recognition of visual literacy np.eded for 
accountability, public support and funding, 

b. May lack coordination needed for teaching visual 
literacy skills. 

When taught in separate courses, each teacher 
presents only a limited spectrum. Some important 
items may be left out. 

c. May provide less depth in teaciiing visual literacy 
skills . 

Because there is an excess of content in any 
course, new concepts could be covered only in a cursory 
manner. 

B. Separate course approach. 
1. Advantages 

a. Increases recognition of visual literacy needed for 
accountability, public support and funding. 

Administrators and teachers are more likely 
to be aware of visual literacy if the subject is 
presented in a separate course. 

b. May provide coordination needed for teaching visual 
literacy skills . 
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t'. May lU'ovLde more depth in teaching visual literacy 
skills. 

When taught in a speeial course, there is more 
concentrated effort. In addition, teaching is likely 
to be more effective when the objectives are focused 
on one topic. 

2. Disadvantages 

a. May not be a requirement for teacher education program. 

If not required to do so, many students would 
not take the course. Hence, they would miss exposure 
to visual literacy concepts. 

b. Could be considered expensive because of cost visibility. 

Administrators and others look at any new course 
as an added investment in personnel, facilities, and 
other resources. 

c. May duplicate content of methods classes. 

d. May not facilitate transfer of visual literacy skills 
to other disciplines. 

A subject taught in isolation is not perceived 
as being related to other areas and, hence, is not 
applied to those areas. 

e. A single program poorly taught is self-destructing. 

Interdisciplinary/Separate course approach. 

1 . Advantages 

a. May combine the advantages of the other approaches. 

b. May be stronger because of various approach combinations. 

2. Disadvantages 

The total disadvantages of the two approaches may be 
reduced . 



SUMM.\RY 



Visual competencies are essential to success in a visually-oriented society. 
Without visual skills, one is apt to become a victim of the environment rather 
than a participant. Introducing visual literacy education at the pre-service 
level of teacher education is reasonable and logical. Our position is that 
visual literacy skills are identifiable, teachable, learnable, and measurable. 

It follows, then, that visual literacy should be a part of teacher education 
programs so prospective teachers can develop personal visual literacy skills as 
well as skills to teach visual literacy effectively to students. 

Students who lack visual literacy skills come to teacher education pro- 
grams which are limited in facilitating the development of this critical skills 
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area. Because of def Icienc Lcs in teacher education programs and the lack of 
"total, literacy" skills in teachers and students, we wish to make the follow- 
ing recommendat ions : 

recomm1":ndations 

1. Expansion of the current efforts to develop general awareness 
of visual literacy (what and why) through conferences, publi- 
cations and other means. 

2. Encouragement of individuals, agencies and educational insti- 
tutions to conduct research programs which can provide basic 
data and can lead to strategies for incorporating visual 
literacy in teacher education programs. For example: 

a. Measurement o f teaching st rategies related to visual 
skills . 

b. Development of educational tests to measure and/or 
diagnose visual literacy. 

c. Encouragement for developing various visual literacy 
pilot programs (single courses, multi-disciplinary 
approaches, etc.) which can be documented and sub- 
sequently published and disseminated. 

d. Presentation of reports developed in this conference 
to the visual literacy affiliate division at the 
Association for Educational Communications and Tech- 
nology Convention, Miami Beach, April 24-30, 1977 
and at the International Visual Literacy Association 
Conference, Iowa City, May 11-14, 1977. 

e. Distribution of appropriate Okoboji Conference reports 
to: 

American Asscx:ialion of School Administrators (AASA) 

American Association c. School Librarians (AASL) 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) 

Educational Resource^; Information Center (ERIC) 

International Reading A^;sociation (IRA) 

International Visual Literacy Association (IVXA) 

National Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP) 

National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) 

National Association of Slate Directors of Teaclier Etlucation and 

and Certification (NASDTEC) 
National Council for the Accreditatio.i of Teacher E<.]ucation (NCATE) 
National Council of Teachers of Engl ,sh (NCTE) 
Slate Departments of Etlucation (Teacher Certification and 

Accreditation Divisions) 



GROUP 1: OUR VIEW 



COMMITTliE MEMBF-RS 

EclwurJ M. BarJiil 
I'Vancis I, rniTan 
Curtis F aw son 
Phillip Cecry 
William V. Cv.idy 
Mow aril HitchtMis 
I.awrtMiCt^ H. S in I sit 
Frtnl Teaj;ue 



IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE MEDIA PROFESSION 

Conunitment and Involvement of tlie Mr jia Professional 

Dondis"^ stated, "One of tlce major pitfalls in developing an approach to 
visual literacy is trying to overdefine ic," However, any statement of the 
implications of visual literf^cv for the media profession must be made within 
specifically drawn parameters. We liavo chosen to function within a framework 
based on the following assumptions: 

1. Visual literacy is an ongoi'.ig process that has been occurring for 
as long as man has i)ttempteu to structure his communications. 
Though somewhat disorganized and often de-emphasized, it has been 
occurring in our schools for as long as children have been learning 
through visual ir puf.s . 

2. Visual literacy employs a system of languaging which is intentional 
and sequential to produce a series of predicted behaviors. 

3. The written word is not encompassed in visual literacy. The 
written word is a symbol system that represents the intent of 
verbal communication. Visual "'literacy uses visual symbols to 
represent visual ideas. 

4. Media professionals are affected by, and will have an effect upon, 
the visual literacy process. 

Visual literacy as a process implies that it is more than a current state of 
being. This is completely compatible with most authoritative views of verbal 
literacy. Most language authorities view verbal literacy as more than the 

Doiuli<;, Donis A. A Primer of Visual L iter nc:^'^ f MiKsnchiisetts In«;nn!to of Technolo;;^y), 1^)7^. 

p. 9. 
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ability to road and write. They picture the literate person as one who is 
cultured, lucid and polished. The verbally literate person is at home with 
words and books; virtually inseparable from what one might commonly categorize 
as "educaLod." More importantly, the verbally literate person does not merely 
possess verbal skills, he/slie uses them as a way of interacting with others. 
Verbal language processes are integrated into his personality, and used as a 
vital part of his way of life. 

Visual literacy is more than a set of visual communication skills. Spe- 
cific visual skills are a part of visual literacy, but the most crucial aspect 
is their active use. The visually literate person is at home in the visual 
world. His grasp of visual communication skills is so well developed that 
they are a major means of his interaction with others. 

In our culture one who has developed a high level of verbal literacy is 
apt to be regarded as well-educated. One who has not developed verbal skills 
is labeled "illiterate" and is often regarded as retarded or "exceptional." 
On the other hand, a person who has not become visually literate is quite 
normal in our culture, and one who is highly literate visually is called 
"talented" or "creative." In our culture the "verbally illiterate' and the 
"visually literate" persons share the label of "exceptional." Neither are 
in the mainstream of societal expectations. 

A major implication of visual literacy for the media professional is 
related to the fact that the media professional is at home in the visual com- 
munications world. The media professional is probably more at home in the 
visual world than most of the specialists in the various disciplines from 
which visual literacy content is drawn. 

For example, linguistics experts have discovered the visual world, but 
have not been able to cope with it, since their orientation is almost totally 
verbal. Anthropologists, sociologists and psychologists see the importance 
of the visual world in the experiences of man, but few have been able to 
break away from purely verbal means o^ communicating. 

The educational media professional is in a position from which he can 
move quite rapidly into the visual world. However, to do so will require an 
active, rather than a passive posture. The media professional must become 
an agent of the change required to move visual literacy into the school curric- 
ulum. The media professional may express his commitment to the implementation 
of visual literacy in one or more of four involvement categories: 

1. Agitation : The media professional has long been known as an 
agitator for educational change and improvement. Educational 
change is a form of social change. Like other social changes, 
educational changes usually occur only after extensive periods 

of proposing and agitating. The media professional who sincerely 
believes that our young people have a need to communicate visually 
will continuously agitate for programs designed to alleviate 
visual illiteracy. 

2. Facilitation : The educational media professional is accustomed 
to functioning as a supporter and facilitator of instructional 
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act IvI L iuH . The major rL'spt)ns Ibi 1 it ies oC most media pro- 
tcssionais invulve the pircwLsion of materials, equipment and 
services which facilitate instruction in al] ciuitent areas. 
Kac lii tatinj; instruction in visual literacy might have no 
more effoct on the media professional tlian the addition of 
any other course or curriculum area. 

^- Instruct Ion: Lixtensive implications for the media professional 
would derive from the assumption of visual literacy as his unique 
curriculum area. In most schools, the media professional services 
Instructional activities directed by other teachers, hut has 
limited direct instructional responsibilities. As such, the 
media professional is seldom in a position to direct instructional 
experimentation and initiate innovative activities. With visual 
literacy as its curriculum area, the educational media profession 
could rise above the level of merely a servicing concern for the 
recognized content fields. It would be a content or currice.lum 
field and could legitimately expect the recognition and support 
which have long been lacking. 

4. Synthesizing : Visual literacy content has developed and currently 
resides in several disciplines but has not been brought together 
into a single well-developed content area. The media professional 
is in a unique position to bring content together from the various 
fields and organize it into a usable and teachable subject area. 
As the synthesis in such areas as film language, design, and photo- 
graphic processes occurs, the media professional will emerg'j as 
that synthesizer. 

Role of the Media Professional 

One of the most difficult capacities we have as media professionals 
is to identify those areas of responsibility which have either evolved or 
developed in terms of visual literacy. This difficulty is made even more 
acutely pronounced since the precise location of visual literacy has not yet 
emerged within the constraints of a specific curriculum content area. With 
this as a point of reference, the following areas are suggested as within the 
domain of the media professional. 

1. Production : The media- professional is directly responsible lor 
the production of materials for visual literacy. The creation of 
materials has long been a competency of the media professional. 
The term production is intended to denote the concept of production 
planning such as selection of the medium, organizing, sequencing, 
and evaluating as opposed to the routine activities of lettering, 
mounting, and developing. With the emergence of visual literacy, 
the task of developing clearly understandable visual messages is 
brought into a sharp focus. The message must not be implied, it 
must be intended and deliberate. There is no room for doubt. if 
the media professional is the agent of change, then certainly he 
must be precise in his ability to ''read'' and "comprehend'' usin'^; 
visual symbols. 
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.! . Iu'Slm TL'h : Tlu' nieLlui prof liss ioiial. is responsible for sy nt lies i.zi nj^ 
the l: ross-cj i si; i [)J innry rescnrcli so as to bocome the prime mover 
fur Lnij)lemen L i.ng visual lLterac:y into the cur riculuni. Since the 
field in stlil in Llir prc)L*ess of developing and emerging a variety 
of researchers are eon thic ting studies into the various concepts of 
visual lilor.u-y as it effects tlieii d is cm ])1 ines . The anthropologists, 
social psychologists, behav io r i s ts , antl others are all performing 
indopeudent studies as to tiu^ impact of visual literacy. But it is 
the media professional who must scan the work of others and who must 
glean those germane disjointed pieces of information and process 
them into a gestalt which has acceptability and purpose in the total 
educational c?nv i ronmen t . This, of course, does not preclude the 
med ia profess ional from original research ; it only expands the 
dimensions from which he must operate. 

^' Disse mination : The media professional is directly responsible 

for disseminating visual literacy materials to students, teachers 
and the public in general. This task is much too important to be 
left to those who have a penchant for one mode or another of the 
visual toolbox. It must be integrated into the whole while main- 
taining its independence much as the verbal system of symbol coding 
and decoding, commonly referred to as reading does. 

^' Int egration : The media professional is directly responsible for 
the integration of visual literacy design into the curriculum. If 
left to the art, verbal language, or other generic specialists, 
visual literacy will become an orphan-fragmented and without the 
cohesiveness of purpose and importance. 

In -Service : The media professional is directly responsible tlirougli 
in-service teacher training for the development of visual literacy. 
Those educators presently serving in iho profession must b«j made 
aware of the change constantly surrounding them. Visual literacy 
as a term may be recent, but as a process it hcis been going on 
since man first scratched upon a wall symbt)ls which conveyed a 
message to others. 

^« Inst ruct io n: The media professional is directly responsible for 
the teaching of visual literacy as a content course should a body 
of knowledge develop. It is difficult to envision where visual 
literacy is going to be five or ten years from now. If it does 
come into its own, media professionals must be ready to assume 
the task of creating a visually literate society capable of dealing 
comfortably with visual messages. 

J e acher Training Prog rams 

• Ass umpt ions : Four baj^. ii assumptions were made in the first section. 
A fifth is stated for purpose of this section. The assumption 

is that til ere is a nc for ti.e teaching of visual literacy skills 
in the schools. Support for this assumption is given in Li da M. 
Cochran's paper "Rationale for Visual Literacy Activities in Schools. " 
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Lt Ihvvv is a need for the teach ii^; of visual Literacy skills in school 
pre-service and in-service training in visuai literacy for all teachers is 
important ' ru^ther taught as a separate content area or integrated into the 
curriculum. A parallel is found in every teacher's needing a basic under- 
standing of /erbal coinniunicat ions skills even though there may be a teacher 
of ICnglish and a teacher of reading. In teac'ier training the media profes- 
sional should consider two areas which may involve implications in the area 
k/l visual literacy. These two areas which will be discussed separately are 
(1) pre-service and (2) in-st»rvLce. 

2. Pr e-service : Media professionals have a direct responsibility for 
vTsual literacy as facilitators. We are now living in a visually 
oriented world of pictures and visual messages. Many of these 
visuals have found their way into the classroom where they are useil 
t'.o improve communcat ions . For this reason, educators must respond 
to tlie need to expand the visual literacy capabilities of all 
future teachers. These capabilities should bring the educator into 
the realization that visual expression is not appropriate for 
custodial playtime nor mystical magic. 

Methodology is important; deep immersion in the element and tech- 
niques is vital. The road may be long and the process slow. How 
many years does it take for a child or adult who can speak per- 
fectly well to learn to read and write? 

According to Dondis, 

"Time and involvement, analysis and practice, all are 
necessary to thj intention and result in both the visual and 
verbal mode. Literacy means an ability to express and under- 
stand and can and should be learned. Tt makes those who have 
achieved it less passive observers.**^ 

Those institutions which now have ongoing media programs are 
presently doing some of these things, such as teaching graphics, 
photography, film and television. 

There is a need to develop a rationale for visual literacy by 
prospective teachers. This could be done by developing curricula 
in visual literacy. The implications of this on the media pro- 
fessional are: (a) Service to college and university teachers 
making available and promoting the use of visual materials for 
use in the ir action of future teachers; (b) providing of 
required coui )vk with objectives that will develop visual 
literacy competencies in future teachers. 

If the media professional in the school is to become responsible 
for the direct teaching of visual literacy, pre-service training 
to teach visual literacy as a specialized body of knowledge will 
be necessary. 

3. I n-service : The concept of the need for in-service programs for 
teachers seem to be an accepted part of the education profession. 
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This ncvd Is evidenced in tlie roquiroments of a professional to 
keep up with changes which are takin^i; pLaco in a dynamic field. 

Support for the concept of in-scrvico trainin^r, for teachers as 
well as for others in our society is found in the writings of 
Aohu W. (Gardner, lit' states: 

"...no one can tall to see in some segments of our society 
the dry rot produced by apathy, by rigidity and by moral 
emptiness. Only the blind and complacent could fail to 
recognize the great tasks of renewa facing us — in government, 
in education, in race relations, in urban redevelopment, in ^ 
international affairs, and most of cll in our minds and hearts." 

If in-service education is a recognized need of the teaching 
profession, and if visual literacy Is an area which is emerging 
as one which will be a part of the schools' curriculum as in 
assumption five above, and if the fourth assumption is true tliat 
media people are affected by and will have an effect upon the 
visu. 1 literacy concept, then it seems evident that media pro- 
fessionals have a responsibility to make available to teachers 
in the field information about, and training in the area of visua] 
literacy . 

3a. InHiq Has the I^esponsibility ? The media professional may be the 
person in a school or college who is best qualified to carry 
out in-service training in the area of visual literacy. The 
media person with training in perception, learning theories, 
production, visual materials, etc, may be unique in the overall 
abilities to bring to visual literacy an understanding of the 
concept, and the ability to transmit necessary information and 
training to the teacher. The above argument may meet with some 
opposition from the artist who has staked his claim to part of 
the area of visual literacy, or the English teacher with interests 
in communication in all forms, or the psychologist interested in 
forms of human behavior, but if assumption number four is correct, 
then it seems to follow that it is the media person who has respons- 
ibility for carrying out an in-service training program in visual 
literacy for teachers. 

For the purpose of this paper media personnel will be divided into 
three sections: 

1. Building level 

2 . District level 

3. College and university level 

Media professional in each of these sections have specific respons- 
ibilities for in-service training of teachers in tiie area of visual 
1 iteracy . 

Cf.irdrKT, fohii VV. S e ! f - R n o vv" : 1 1 : T h o Inciiviciunl ;mii tin; Ini iovativt' Socjt^l^. (Ififju-r aiul Row. 
Puhl i.sluM S, p. xiii. 
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']!>. l.iul!rin|i Lrvc'l M<m1 i a_ P roU'sj; i oi^^^^ lU\sp()ns lb 1. 1 i Ly Tor in-servicr 
t'rain ing ol 'iccu/hors vari.u:; t roiii dlfit.rict to dljitrlct aiui ovimi from 
school lo i\c\\oo\ within a dlstrlcL. It; sccitih IojU^-iJ exp<'(:L that 
Lho i)uLUli.n)\ level media person has inpuL to the person or persons 
with in-si rvice training; responsibilities In most radiools. AlthiMi>',li 
the media jierson has many areas which need attenti^>n, perhaps one 
more area eould be addctl: the area of visual literacy. Such train- 
in^', could lulluw the normal pattern the school district has developed 
for in-set vice training pro^irams. The best of t hese pro^>rams seems 
to be tlu^se which .mc attended on a voluntary basis by teachers. 
If the pattern is ^ volunt.^iy program, then the medi. person must 
develop a program on visual literacy which will stinulate teachers 
who will sell the idea to others. Such stimulation Is not new to 
the media professional who has worked Jn the past under a similar 
mode to deve l op in teres t in and give in format ion about other medi a 
sk i I Is in orde r t o improve classroom teaching in the schools . 

The implications for the buiiding level media professional is the 
responsibility for developing an in-service program in visual literacy, 
to implement that program in a manner which will develop an inter t 
in visual literacy and cause teachers to seek additional information. 

3c. District Level Media Professional : Implications for the district 
media professional are similar to those of the building level media 
professional, but should go at least one step farther in tliai his/her 
influence is system-wide and should include a greater ability to aid 
the building-level person in developing an in-service program in 
visual literacy and to offer district level in-service programs which 
offer additional depth to the subject. 

3d. C ollege Level Media Professional : Five areas where implications seem 
evident for college and university media personnel in the area of in- 
service training in visual literacy have been identified and include 
the responsibility: 

(1) To offer gradual - coursework specifically designed for the 
development of visual literacy teaching competencies in 
teachers . 

(2) To offer on-campus and off-carapus workshops, extension courses, 
etc. in the area of visual literacy designed to develop spe- 
cific competencies in visual literacy for teaciiers. 

(3) To offer graduate courses, or parts of courses, which may 
give guidance to media professionals at the buildinj;! and 
district level for the in-service training of teachers with 
whom they work. 

(4) To assist in designing curr i culuin and materials for the in- 
service t raining of teacht^ rs i n t lu* -i rea o t v i -junl literacy . 

(5) To offer consultative services to school districts which 
desire to develop in-service training in visual literacy for 
teachers in that school district. 
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Curriculum 

In defining the role and function of visual literacy in curriculum design, 
the need and validity of visual literacy has to be established both at the 
local and national levels. Is there a critical need? If so, that must be 
documented and local needs diagnosed. Then, and only then, can a valid curric- 
ulum design be established. 

Several questions need further explanation and closure: (1) Who should 
take responsibility for curriculum development in visual literacy, the media 
professional or some other professional group? The elementary and secondary 
programs have experienced the impact and power of media to cut across all 
disciplines. An inter-disciplinary approach at this level has consensus for 
a curriculum development. The commitment to a visual literacy program will 
depend largely on that involvement. However, leadership and direct respons- 
ibility has to be established; (2) Should the visual literacy curriculum be 
a separate discipline or part of the total educational experience? George L. 
Crupper in a piper presented at the first national conference on visual 
literacy in 196. stated: 

"...as early as the primary grades, when he first becomes a 
learner in an educational setting, a child is already able to resr?oiu: 
to a vast number of objects presented to him and is already able to 
respond to a multiplicity of visual properties. He can, for example, 
identify size, shape, or color. He can name them. ...The mark of an 
effective teacher or audiovisual specialist is the selection of visuals 
to which the student can already respond, not those to which he cannot. 
He then uses those visuals to bring out the specific, desired responses 
he wishes the student to practice. "'^ 

Since visual literacy skills already exist in the student, the role of 
elementary and secondary programs in visual literacy must be clearly defined. 
Cropper also says that: 

"...if the student fails to respond appropriately to visuals, 
the fault is the teacher, not the students. The teacher, more likely 
than not, has selected his visuals inappropriately when this occurs. 
It seems fitting, considering the vast population of visuals to which 
the student can already respond, to attribute visual illiteracy not 
to the student, but the teacher."^ 

IVho is responsible for need assessment, content, organization, and skill 
development in teacher training? The implications for visual literacy at all 
levels are far-reaching. Responsibility for research, instructional develop- 
ment and training should be given high priority in a field uniquely tied to 
cormnunications technology and the visual media. 

U t ilizat ion 

Our concept of visual literacy has interdisciplinary appeal. If the num- 
ber of such diverse disciplines could be listed, they would more than fill 



Gropivr, George L. "Who i.s VisuaUy iniltTato: The Siiuicnt or rho Teacher?" Proceeding;-^ ot the 
First Conference o n Visua l L iter acy,^ 1969. p. 223. 

^Ibid. 4 i 
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the space on this page. So let us assume that in education all have an 
interest in varied aspects of visual literacy. 

In our approach to utilization and what media professionals may do, we 
first look at the classroom where it all begins. Research is lacking in this 
area of visual literacy. Classroom teachers lack the time and training to 
conduct independent research. Media professionals may be the ones to do this 
research. In this area, as media professionals, we have the opportunity to 
■ deliver the electronic media to the student. This delivery system, be it 

film, audio or video recording, still photography, transparency or illustration, 
can be seen in use by many of our teachers, instructors and students. With 
more and more training on how and why it is used, we can see more effective 
utilization. This utilization has been pushed by a number of educators, 
largely because students have been utilizing these media for some time in their 
homes. With, their games, record players, and personal television sets, stu- 
dents havu made it a part of their everyday life. 

We in the utilization process can accept what C. E. Moorhouse says: 

^'...visual education is directed towards the comprehension and 
employment of visual messages and... is concerned with the analysis 
and criticism of visual messages as well as with their production.' 

Production is the vital word in utilization. The school or classroom 
teacher will not always have the supplies or equipment to construct or effec- 
tively utilize the visual material available to them. This is where we can 
assist them in more effective utilization. With production equipment, staff 
and materials, assistance may be given to any student or teacher with prob- 
lems of material development. In-service training is a continuing challenge 
for all in the continuing development of teacher training. New ideas, 
methods and techniques are constantly being developed. 

Research, as mentioned earlier, is an area that media professionals may 
use to assist with the collection and analyzing of visual literacy trends. 
More research is needed. We should not say that any idea or material is 
"inclusive," until it is studied. 

The use of media and the communications technology is the base upon which 
the visual literacy movement has grown. If this movement is to grow into a 
strong academic area of concern and a force for good in our society, the 
implications for the contributions of the media profession in this paper 
should be carefully considered. 
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GROUP 3: SOURCEBOOK FOR IMPLEMENTING VISUAL LITERACY 

K-12 




Since visual literacy programs have been in existence for a number of years, 
there is a need to identify the various programs so duplication of effort can 
be avoided. 

Patrons, teachers and administrators many times must be convinced that 
visual literacy education is an important and necessary aspect of the learning 
process for many students. 

This sourcebook has been prepared to provide a summary of visual literacy 
programs, a beginning bibliography of selected sources, hints for obtaining 
funding, and ideas for selling-publicizing programs. 

Members of this committee have three common identifying situations: 

1) all are first-timers in the "Okoboji Process"; 

2) each works daily in the classroom with public school students; 

3) each sees practical educational merit in the spread of ideas 
about visual literacy among teachers. 

The fact that these members chose to work up this publication 
testifies to their belief in the importance of it. 

The committee wishes to express its thanks for the assistance of Jack L. 
Debes in providing names of programs and Grace Bosworth for stimulating us 
with examples of successful visual literacy programs she has developed and for 
her editing of the rationale. 



iji:finttion 

Before any process or method can be studied in depth it must be defined 
in order to clarify the context of its use. Many scholars, both in and out 
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of the education field, have defined visual literacy. Neil Postman in an article 
(or GRADE TEACHER defines visual literacy as "the skill with which man manipu- 
lates the many media of mass communication. Reading and writing are still impor- 
tant. But much more is required in a multi-media age."^ By applying Postman's 
definition, visual literacy becomes mostly a manipulative or motor skill oper- 
ation. But visual skills are not manipulated. Yes, part of the process may 
require some motor skills, but the actual learning from visual experiences 
requires only the gifts of sight and insight. The more complete visual learner 
also applies other senses to the learning task. 

Let us separate the term "visual literacy" and examine each word indepen- 
dently. According to WEBSTEElS NEW WORLD DICTIONARY a "visual" is connected with 
or used in seeing or that which can be seen. "Literacy" is the state or quality 
of being literate or the ability to read and write. The root word "literate" 
means to be educated, especially able to read and write. Visual literacy would 
then be the ability to read (interpret) and write (produce) a seen image or 
picture . 

"Visual literacy is based on the confluence of knowledge, theory, and 
technology in many areas. "^ In applying this definition by John Debes we have 
an all-inclusive idea of visual literacy. It is present knowledge, background 
theory, and mode: technology which allow the application of any visual medium 
to most situations. 'Complete form maybe found in "The Loom of Visual Literacy. " Proceedings, First 
N\i tional Conference on Visual Literacy, ed. Clarence M. Williams and John L. Debes, New York; Pflaiim,~l"D70. 

RATlONALi- 

Although the above definitions are important, public school educators 
should not become stymied by over^def initions that may have a variety of appli- 
cations, e.g., art forms, body language, graphic expression, and so on. We 
will leave that to those who deal with the research and theory of the subject. 
iNfliat we are interested in is a rationale for the application of visual literacy 
in the public school environment, i.e., visual education. 

Ivfliy be concerned with vp.sual education? As educators we need to be con- 
cerned with our students who exist in a highly visualized world. One of the 
pioneers in the field defines visual education in the following way: "...visual 
education is directed towards the comprehension and employment of visual mes- 
sages and... is concerned with the analysis and criticism of visual messages 
as well as with their production."^ This statement by C.E. Moorehouse covers 
the understanding, use, analysis, criticism, and production of visual messages. 
Can these messages be more clearly understood by the student than iradltional 
methods ? 

The child's world is entirely visual until about age two. Granted, 
children le..rn before then but, most of this learning comes from imitation or 
trial and error. "Children first learn about their world through visual 
experiences. Visual communication to them is the normal and exciting mode 
of learning. This visual learning cycle takes place in formal public education 



^l\>f;tm,in. Moil. "1*!u' New Lilerac: y. " Cr.uir 'VcAchcv, Marcli, 1971, 2(3. 

'^Dobi-s, lolin. "The Loom ot Visual Lileracv: An ^^verview. " AudiovisuaMnstnicnoii, Oc i-'h^ r. 
1969, p. 27. 

^Moorehouse. C. E. . Oil. Visual FJiication. Sir Issac Pitman (Aust) PTV Ltii. , 1974, i.. 
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through about the third grade level.** At this time verbal messages take 
over and very few formalized visual educational learning messages are pre- 
sented to the student. It is also at this point that standardized test 
scores show a decline. This is where the education process needs to continue 
visual learning experiences in order to train the visual sense. In our 
highly visual world, where from 75 to 85 percent of the messages our brain 
receives are visual, we need to teach students to use and store this visual 
information fot future use. 

*'An important purpose of visual education is to insure that those who 
are confronted with visual messages can derive benefit, rather than harm from 
experience — that what is conveyed can properly and legitimately be conveyed 
and that we use the critical faculty rather than passive acceptance..."^ We 
have taught students how to read critically, write critically, compute criti- 
cally, and think critically. It is now time to teach them to visualize criti- 
cally. How many courses in public schools really take, advantage of visual 
learning methods? (See Table I on page 45 ) . The use of visual education ^ 
iieea.s to begin now. Walter Field stated that "Man is a slave to language." 
Basically mankind talks to itself. Even at sucii opportune times as visual 
literacy conferences more than half of what takes place is verbal or written. 
Maybe it is time to look at ourselves first and work toward that change before 
we try firm persuasion to change others to visual literacy. 

The schools of today need to teach more than just reading and writing. 
In the preface of a book titled need Johnny read ? appears this statement: 

"Our premise is that with changing environments, changing 
life patterns, changing home and school situations, and the chang- 
ing problems and challenges facing today's youth, the function 
of schooling should be to prepare students for a future of 
accelerating changes by opening up new regions of thought and 
experience. "^ 

It seems as though we at the public school level need to move toward more 
opportunities and elective classes which will fill the gap in the area of 
visual learning/teaching. Yes, students will still have to learn to read 
and write, but schools and teachers should assist students to learn another 
language which may be easier to understand and more interesting to work with 
than the language they read and write. Goldman concludes: 

"We urge teachers to make room in the conventional, established 
humanities curricular for study of the visual language because: 
— without such training, young people will get less and 
less from school, eventually becoming ciphers as citi- 
zens; brainwashed manipulated, and motivated by the 
mindless spellbinders of films and television; whereas 

"h^oswonh, Grace. Opcnin;; romarks to the 22ntl Laki^ Okoboji Etlucntionnl Media Loaclerslup 
ConfcrcMice, A us; us t, 1976. 

'"*\U'^orhouse. op. cit p. S. 

^M' k- 1 d , W a 1 1 r S . Ac li iov^i n g Ord cr^ rom Disorder: Genesis of How We_ K_n_ow . Ph i 1 os op iii c a I 
Library, 1973, p. S6. 

^Goldman, Frederick and Burnett, Linda, nee d jolinn x ren d? rilaum, \'J7], p. xiv. 
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— with such training, students will get more out of their 
normal, in-school educational experience (Rather than being 
passive passengers on a conveyer belt). 

Visuals can enrich the study of all humanities disciplines 
while providing a new skill and a new form of literacy which 
are critically important communicators. 

Let's stop here with a rationale for visual literacy programs in the 
public schools and take a look at some of the programs in existence around 
the United States. On the following pages these are laid out in a matrix 
which gives the location of the project, the grade level, a brief description 
of the program, and a source for additional information. It would be impos- 
sible to include all programs in existence. This list is meant to serve as 
an initial guide to the reader. 



s, 



Goldman, op. cit. , p. 
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TABLl- I. CUKKKNT VISUAL L.TEIUCY PROGRAMS IN SCHOOLS (A Beginning List) 



LOCATION 

Allori )r. Mi^h School 
Austin, Texas 



GRADE 
LEVEL 

7-9 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

A classroom teacher utilizes still pictures 
in preparing for work with Super 8 films 
in teaching language arts to disadvantaged 
childrcji 



SOimCE OF ADDI- 
TIONAL INFORMATION 

Doris Price 

Allen junior High School 
Austin, Texas 



Boise Public Schools 
Boise, Idaho 



K-12 Critical analysis of media, still photography, 

film making, art, films as literature. 
Integrated with language arts, science, 
reading readiness activities. School district, 
ESEA, Title III funded 



Neal Colletl, Director 
Visual Literacy 
Boise Public Schools 
Boise, Idaho &3702 



Bioward County Public 

Schools 
F'ort L.iutlordale, 
Florida 



'hicai;o, Illinois 



Chili, New York 



K-12 Still photography, filmmaking, art exper- 

iences, VTR, film as literature, analysis 
of media, perceptual training. Scliool 
district, county funded 



Sec. A program based on the premise that stu- 

dents who don't have the opportunity to 
produce their own TV films cannot gauge 
the impact T\' has on their life. With this 
in mind students shoot, edit, and evaluate 
television films 

7-12 Utilizes visual literacy techniques for help- 

ing students who have trouble reading and 
writing to achieve higher competencies 
in this area 



Miss Frances Hatfield 
Director, Learning 

Resources 
Broward Co. Public Schools 
1320 Southwest Fourth St. 
Fort; L;;uderdale, FL 33310 

For i F'Jundation 



Ms. Goddard 
Gates-Chili Scliool 
Chili, New York 



Cleveland. Ohio 



Clive Elementary 
Dcs Moines, Iowa 



Corpus Chri.sti Texas 



Dade Cou.ny, Florida 



Ejifield, Connecticut 



Fort Worth, T.'xas 



Elem. Visual literacy techniques were utilized in 

an expanded and Adopted Learning Mate- 
rials Project funded under tlie Ohio Dis- 
advantaged Pupil Program Fund. A book- 
letwas prepared by students to tell about 
the program entitled "Our View. " 

3-6 Still photography, student made filmsti'ips, 

creative dramatics, video tape recordings, 
oerceptual training. School district, 
ESEA, Title III funding. 

An £mm Stxident Film Festival is held 
each year; plans this year are to change it 
to a Student Media Festival. 

K-12 A federally funded visual literacy project 

utilizing photography and video tape activi- 
ities; project is not integrated but provides 
programs at all levels. 

Sec. An alternative to the classroom in which 

students manage and direct a social science 
laboratory (with faculty acting only as 
advisors) and produce multi-media pro- 
jects on die topics of their choice. 

^Pamphlet written by students who have 
participated in this project is available 
from National Resources for ^'outh, .m 
organization based in New York City. 

S Film making ;js an activity to teach 

American history, career education and 
human relations . 



Paul W. Briggs, Supt. 
Cleveland Public Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 



Lela Mapes, Teacher 
Clive Elementary School 
Des Moines, Iowa 



Texas Education .Agency 
201 E. 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Dade Coiinty Public Schools 
D,-ide County, Florida 



♦Enfield Social Sciences 
Lab 

Enfield High School 
Enfield, CT 0ti0<S2 



Dale Yotin.; 

Fort Worth hibfic Sohools 
Fort Worth, Te:<a.s 
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TABLK 1 (r.)nl.) 
LOCATION 



GRADE 

LEV' a 



DESCRIPTION or PROGRAM 



SOURCE OV :\DDl' 
TIONAL INTORMATION 



Green Chimneys Scliool K-8 

Special 



Gre^ham, Orei;on 



lames Russell Lowell 
Eleinent.iry School 
S.iii Dic^;o, California 



Ketn merer, Wyoming 



K inv; of Prussia , 
PeunSN I vania 



Lev/isburg, 
Penns^lviMiia 



Mil lord Project 
MiltortI, Ohio 



Monlehollo, 
C al itornia 



New ^'o^l^ 



North Ri ad in;;, 
M.issachnsetls 



Red Onk, Iowa 
("Nh'iiia Now") 



R^-vhosUT, NfW \orU 



Edu c a l i on 
Center 

Pri mary 



K-6 



High 
School 



3-5 



K-12 



K-7 



9-11 



6-12 



K-12 



K-12 



Still photo-film marketing, outdoor 
education, creative dramatics, VTR, 
tilms as literature, pcrcepmal training. 
School district funding. 

Utili/'_s visual literacy skills to achieve 
ju'ighteiieti \'crrba] liieiacv ami po^itivi- 
self concept in primary classrooms. 

Still phoiogrcphy, film making, art 
experience, creative dramatics. Local 
district, private grants funding. 



Still photography, film making, video 
tape, Federal funding, ESLA, Title III. 



Incorporates visual literacy techniques 
in teaching Special Education students. 



Still photography, film making, art, 
VTR, film as a literature, pcrcepUial 
training, writing. Funtied by school 
district, ESEA, Title IIL 

Comprehensive, sequential visual com- 
munications program including ba.sic 
skills, sophisticated perceptual under- 
standings, production skills and inter- 
disciplinary program projects* Com- 
mercial, local, district, university 
funding. 

Funded by ESEA, Title K The project 
utilizes visual literacy skills to improve 
verbal skills and self concept. Of 
particular interest is a program of utiliz- 
ing visual literacy skills in teaching 
English as a second language. 

In about 50 classrooms in the state of 
New York, students are protiucing tele- 
vision newscasts in order to develop 
their social studies competencies antl 
heigliten tlieir awareness of the tele- 
vision metlium. 

Screen Etlucation Project concerned 
with the "Self-rcali/ation" of the iiuli- 
vidu.il, utilizes the stud/ of movies 
and television. Fundetl by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Variety of kits covering still photography, 
film making, art, creative dramatics, 
VTR, film as literature, critical anal^'sis 
of mediji, perceptual. Funded by ESEA, 
Title in, U.S. Department of Edncntion, 
anil National Endowment for the Arts 

Variety of programs it .ill grade levels. 



FranK WetidclL DiieLl'T 
Visual Literacy Program 
Green Chimneys Scliool 
Brewster, NY 10S09 

Sue Miller 

Orient Grade School 

Gresham, Oregon 

Gail Guth 
Reading Specialist 
Lowell Elementary School 
1110 Beardsley Street 
San Diego, CA 92112 

Steve Shelsta, Ccunsclor 
Kemmcrer High School 
Kemmerer, Wyoming 

Lucille Burba nk 

200 Clubboiise Roatl 

King of Piiissi.i, PA l'M06 

Mr. PatS'/ I. Marra 
Language Arts C dortlinator 
Lew is burg Aren Schot^Ls 
Lewisburg, PA 

Roy Ferguson I Ion Siiorr, 

Co-d irectors 

Milford Visual Comnni- 

nicatbns Project 

5701 Pleasant Hill Road 

Milford, on 4S150 



Montebello I hiif ietl 
School f3is(ri< t 
Montebello, A 



New \oyh Stale Depart 
mc-nt of Eihicalion 



Bure;iu oi RtVMMri. h 

U, S. Office of lv/.liK .il iOM 



R 



Curt is , Pro-^r.nn Dirt 
tor, pTOjeC! NK dia Nvhv 
Southwest low. I Learning 
Resource Cei:ter 
401 Reed Sin . t 
Reel O.d-., I A :^\ r^06 



Dr. [)avi(i \Vv>od 
Curric ulum Diiector 
Rochester F*uMic Schools 
RochestiM', Ncv\ ^'or!. 
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TABLE L (com.) 

CRADE 

LOCATION i^:va 

Roanoke City Public K-12 
Schools 

Roanoke, Virginia 



Sak-m, Oil-.; on 



K-i: 



Sotauckc't Ntotiical 
CtMiter 

East Sctaiic kr'. Now York 



Uniontlale, NcW York 
("EGERIS" - Graphic 
Expression Reading 
ImprovomcnT System) 



K-3 



2-9 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

A series of traveling lockers containing a 
kit ot" equipment that will permit any 
teacher in the district to teach children 
how to use still photographs, filmstrips, 
sound slide shows or movies. School 
district funded. 

After utilizing federal funding for 
.several experimental visual literacy 
programs at various grade levels, the 
school system has now committed itself 
to funding and integrating visual liter- 
acy programs, K-12. Teachers have 
been receiving training and the program 
should be in operation this fall (1976). 

Art experiences, creative dramatics, 
perceptual training. School district 
funding. 



Videotape recording, critical analysis 
of media aimed at improving reading 
skills. School district, ESEA, Title 1 
fu nding. 



SOURCE OF ADDI- 
TIONAL INFORMATION 

Grace Bosworlh 

3612 Bohon Street, N. E. 

Roanoke, VA 24012 



Lucille Salisbury 
Curriculum Department 
Salem Public Schools 
Salem, Oregon 



Lawrence N. Gciuld, 
O. P. Cons. 

Early Childhood Education 
Medical Center 
Main Street 

East Setaucket, NY 11733 

Dorothy M. Dietrich 
District Supervisor of 

Reading 
Uniondale Union Free 

School District 
Goodrich Street 
Uniondale, m' 11553 



1. A useful, informational source is an unpublished work entitled Visual Literacy 
Survey by Lida Cochran. (See bibliography) 

2. The International Visual Literacy Association is planning to prepare a Casebook 
of Visual Literacy Programs in the near future. Further information about this 
publication may be obtained from AECT. 



IMPLEMENTING A VISUAL LITERACY PROGRAM 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE MEDIA SPECIALIST 

It is of utmost importance that the media specialist be involved with the 
initiation, planning, and implementation of literacy programs through his/her 
regular responsibilities of: 

(1) Curriculum intc;;ration (C^) Librarv Media 

(2) In-servicc training (7) Dislribi..^ ^ n 
I Selection (&) Producti.-a 

(4) District level coortl ination (9) Maintenance 

(5) Resource development (10) Community resources 



Adequate financial support is often the key factor in initiating any new 
program. As a Media Specialist, it behooves you to try to find answers to the 
following questions, as they relate to your local situation when exploring the 
possibilities of initiating visual literacy programs. 

(1) What funding is available at local, state, and nat^ioui! K-vels- 

i2) Who makes the budj;et spending; decisions locally? t ,. 

l^l WharVupport^is available from PTA's, ITO's, concerned parent groups, booster clubs, and oth.i local 

,.n KKhHoyo^^^ for information on fundin;:^ at the state level? at the national level, liealth. 

Eiiucation and Welfare (HEW)"^ . r > i i r j i ^ 

(S^ Wlni nro-rams already in operation in vour district arc bein^ fully or partially funded hy tedera! or 
^ sili^ S^^^ Career Educatic., Emotionally Dismrbed, Work Study, Alternate .earnnv^. Ma n- 

rc>nS Cui la.ce, Learning Disabilities. Independent Study Biglish as a Second Language, umed, 
Readh^^^^^ ) Has ;:onsideration been given to incorporathig "visual literacy programs -.s pait ol 
tliose projects? ll not, why not? 

CC^^ a7 
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TABLE II. FLOW CHART FOR IMPLEMENTING A RECOMMENDED VISUAL ' ITFRACY PROGRAM 



PRE-PLAN PROGRAM 



Pupil StTvici'K, CiiiJ.mce counsellors 

lvk'tirit\ obioctivcs . 

i)*. finL- Pro'.::r.i:n procedures 

Dcsic^n t'Valu.i ti on instinmonls 



ADMINISTRATORS 



INVESTIGATE 
PROGRAM" 

vlivti it { u: il i/.i 
t f»-ii .in<l V. hrtluT 
pi-r pupil fosr 
iu»vi iri.i))! t.' 



STAFF VISITS 



OT HER PRO - 
GRAMS IN 
OP ERATION 

To ».!ctcrniinc 
local 

.'Klaptabilitv 



FACULTY 
CONFERENCES 



To get ihcm 
into pros;ram 
process and 
shnre the 
potential 
for their 
students 



PARENT 
CONFERENCES 



To £;ct them 
into proc^rain 
process .md 
siiaro tin* 
potential lor 
their chikirtMi 



DISTRICT 



DECIDES 

Do teachers 
want the 
program 
Do parents 
want it'' 
Will it he 
cost clTcc - 
tive over 
"x" number 
of ye a rs ? 



IF ANSWER 



IS no : 

H eassess 
and bes;in 
the process 
aj;ain 



IF ANSWER IS yes: 



IN-SERVICE PRO- 



GRAMS IN: 



Equipment operation 
Prociuction skills 
Development oi 

behavioral 

objectives 



PROGRAM IMPLE- 



MENTATION AND 



OPERATION 



EVALUATION 

Use evaluation 
instnuneiif *.iesii;iie».l 
in planning; pro:;rani 



4.S 
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BlBLIOGRiXPllY 



Non-Print 

Available from: 

Association for Educational Communications and Technology, Department A6, 
1126 16th Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036 

Tell Me Uliat You See . (Cassette and filmstrip with script book) 11 min. 
Description of the visual literacy program in Milford, Ohio. 

A Visual Fable . (Filmstrip, color; 3 3/4 ips reel-to-reel or cassette 
audiotape) 18 min. 1968. For administrators and teachers. Shows the 
development of visual literacy in an individual from birth through 
school to adult life. It contains a philosophy of communication and 
its implication for curriculum change. 

A Movie About Light . (16mm., color) 1973. 

Available from: 

Vocational Education Division, Utah State Department of Education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

The Little Boy . Buckley, Helen. (Cassette sound filmstrip) 9 min. 1970 
**Wait and I will show you how." 

Available from: 

The Center for Humanities, Inc., White Plains, New York 

L anguages, Signs, and Symbols: How Man Communicates . (Slide-sound set) 
1972. 

Learning to See and Understand: Developing Visual Literacy . (Slide-sound 
set) 1973. 

Personal Communications: Gestures, Expressions, and Body English . (Slide- 
sound set) 1972. 

Available from: 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Visual Literacy^, Gesundheit, Thank You ! (16mm) 15 min. 1971. 
Visual Literacy . (16mm) 1970. National Special Media Institutes. 



Print 

Arnheim, R. , Visual Thinking . Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1969. (Art, cognition) 

Barley, S.D., E lephants of Visual Literacy . Rochester, N.Y.: Eastman 
Kodak Company, 1971. (Classroom) 
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Birdwhis tell, R. L. , Kincstics and Context , Philadelphia, PA: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1970. (Body Language) 

Hosworth, G. , Visual Literacy: An Interdisciplinary Program , Roanoke, VA: 
Roanoke City Public Schools, 1974. (Overall) 

Bower, T. G. R. , "The Visual World of Infants." Scientific American , 215:6» 
December, 1966. (Perception) 

Carpenter, li. and Heyman, K. , They Became What They Beheld . New York: 
Ballantine Books, 1970. (Impact of contemporary communication) 

Cochran, Lida, Visual Literacy Survey . Iowa City, lA: College of Education, 
University of Iowa. 

Debes, J. L. , "Some Foundations for Visual Literacy." A udiovisual Instruction , 
13:9, November, 1968. (Overall) 

Debes, J. L. , Superminds: New Prospects for Learning Through Visual Literacy . 
Rochester, N.Y.: Center for Visual Literacy, 1974. (Overall) 

Disch, R. (ed.). The Future of Literacy . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1973. 

Dondis, D. A., A Primer of Visual Literacy . Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 
1973. 

Field, S. S. , "Enfield: The Vision That Is Changing a World." Visuals Are 
a Language 1, 1971. Rochester, N.Y.: Eastman Kodak Company. (Secondary 
classroom) 

Field, S. S. , Incident at Andover . (Available from Center for Visual Literacy) 
1969 . (Screen education) 

Field, S.S., "Insight to a New World of Visual Learning in the Seventies," 

Visuals Are a Language 2, 1970. Rochester, N.Y. : Eastman Kodak Company. 
(Elementary classroom reading) 

Fransecky, R. B, and Debes, J. L. , Visual Literacy: A Way to Learn, A Way to 
Teach. Washington, D.C: Association for Educational Communications and 
Technology , 19 72 . (Classroom, overall) 

Frostig, M. and Maslow, P., "Language Training: A Form of Ability Training." 
Journal of Learning Disabilities . (Language acquisition) 

Gaffron, M. , "Right and Left in Pictures." Art Quarterly, 13:4, 1950. 
(Perception) 

Geschwine, N. , "Language and the Brain." Scientific American , 226:4, April, 
1972. (Wliere visual literacy may be) 

Haber, R. N. , "How We Remember What We See." Scientific American , May, 1970. 
(Perception) 
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Hall, E. T. , The Silent Language . Greenwich, CT: Fawcett Premier, No. R204, 
L959 . (Anthropology) 

Het f ernan-Cabrera, P., Th - Camera as the Eye of the Mind . Rochester, NY: 
Center for Visual Literacy, 1970. (Bilingual education) 

Huggins, W. H. and Entwis.le, D. R. , Iconic Communication . BrJ.timore, MD: 
John Hopkins University Press, 197A. (Cognition) 

Kees, W. and Ruesch, J., Nonverbal Communication . Berkeley: Jniversity of 
California Press, 1956. (Body language) 

Kelley, E. 0., Education For What Is Real . New York: Harper, 19A7. 

(Psychology) 

Kolers , P. A., "Bilingualism and Information Processing." Scientific 
American, 218: 3, March , 1968. (Language acquisition) 

MacNamara, J., "Cognitive Basis of Language Learning in Infants." Psychological 
Review, 79:1, January, 1972. (Language acquisition) 

McNaughton, S. , Bliss Symbol Project Reports . Toronto, Ontario: Crippled 
Children's Centre, 1974. (Language acquisition) 

Olsen, D. E. (ed.). Media and Symbols: The Forms of Expression, Communication » 
an d Education . Chicago, IL. : National Society for the Study of Education, 
1974. (Communications theory) 

Patten, B. M. , "Visually Mediated Thinking: A Report of the Case of Alfred 
Einstein." Journal of Learning Disabilities , 6:7, 1972. (Cognition) 

Pickering, J. M. , Visual Education in the Primary School . London: Batsford 
Press, 1971. 

Randhawa, B. S. , "intellectual Development and the Ability to Process Visual 
and Verbal Information." Audiovisual Communication Review , 19:3, Fall, 

1971. (Cognition) 

Rock, I., and Harris, C. S. , "Vision and Touch." Scientific American , 216, 
May, 1967. (Cognition) 

Spolin, v.. Improvisation for the Theatre . Northwestern, IL: Northwestern 
University Press, 1963. (Body language) 

Stokoe, W. C, Jr., Semiotics and Human Sign Languages . The Hague: Mouton, 

1972. (Visual language) 

Strandberg, T. E. and Griffith, J., "A Study of the Effects c-i Training in 
Visual Literacy on Verbal Language Behavior." Journal of Communication 
Disorders , 2 , 1969 . (Language acquis ition) 
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Sullivan, Sr. Bede, Movies: Universal Languages . Notre Dame, IN: Fides 
Press, 1970. (Screen education) 

Synimes, J. S. , Unexpected Reading Failure . (Available from Center for Visual 
Literacy, Rochester, NY), 1971. (Perception, cognition) 

Tory, Alan P. , Wonder: Learning the "Ah!" of Things . New York: Ballantlne 
Books, 1973. (Creativity) 

Turbayne, C. M. , The Myth of Metaphor . Columbia, S.C.: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1970. (Perception, cognition, visual-verbal parallels) 

Vcinholt, J. M. , "Visual Literacy: A Valuable Communications Tool." Inst ructor , 
August, 1972. 

Williams, C. M. and Debes, J. L. , Proceedings, First National Conference on 

V isual Literacy . New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1970. (Overall) 

RESOURCE PERSONS: 

Bosworth, Grace, Madison Junior High School, Roanoke City Public Schools, 
Roanoke, VA. 

Debes, John L. , Coordinator of Visual Literacy, Government and EduL. Lhm 
Markets Services, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, NY 14650 

Fransecky, Roger B. , Director, University Media Services Ce nter. Jiiiversity 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, OH 

Lamberski, Richard, 119 Mitcliell Instructional Services Build ii '.^. 'Y]\r 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 16^02 

Pett, Dennis, Instructional Services, Indiana University, b^oomington, IN 

Randhawa, Bikkar, College of Education, University of Iowa, low'^ Cii v, 
lA 52242 

Wennberg, Hans-Erik, Aud lovisuc'^l Department, Rhode Island College, 
Providence, RI 02908 ^ 

RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS: 

Association for Educational Communications and Technology, (AECT) 
1126 16th Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20036 

International Visual Literacy Association (IVLA) Center for Visual 
Literacy, Gallaudet College, Washington, DC 

National Association for Media Educators (NAME) 



GROUP 9: VISUAL LEARNING 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 



Kathryn T. Back 
Phyllis J, Myers 
Bikkar Rancihawa 



The use of the term "visual literacy" has SL'bstantially increased since 
The First International Visual Literacy Conference was held in 1969, however, 
the construct is not well understood. The nature ^nd constituents of this 
construct need to be well articulated so that practical applications and 
research have a focus. 



In order to provide a beginnii^g to 
assumptions, hypothesized behaviors, and 
and behaviors in visual learning, one of 
are outlined. 



the understanding of this construct, 
implications of these assumptions 
the constituents of visual literacy, 



ASSUMPTIONS: 



Visual learning encompasses all naturally occurrivig or specifically 
designed sources visible to the eye except that which is formu- 
lized in verbal languages. 



Rationale: The total education of any individual does not 
take place in formalized institutions. Much learning takes 
place as a result of the individual's own efforts, either 
before entering the institution or during attendance at the 
institution. This is particularly important for the area of 
visual learning because the visual sense is involved in a very 
significant way right from the time of the child's birth. The 
visual abilities acquired by the individual on his own should 
not be ignored in considering visual learning. There are some 
formalized experiences provided for the learner through a 
variety of academic courses offered in the schools and colleges. 
Therefore, the individual's level of visual learning is the 
result of the contribution of both sources of visual inputs. 

2. Visual learning is dependent upon the maturational level as 
well as the nature and extent of prior learning experiences. 



Rationale : It is a well known phenomenon in unders tanding 
humans that there are recognizable differences which make each 
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individual unique. The composition of a group of individuals 
forming a specific class in the educational institutions as 
they currently exist would obviously make each class unique in 
several respects, e.g., family background, socioeconomic status, 
and intellectual capability. For the instruction and the assess- 
ment of the level of visual learning, the developmental maturity 
along with the kinds and extent of previous learning experiences 
of each ' individual becomes very important. 

3. Visual learning develops in an invariant sequence of stages 
whereby each subsequent s tage s ubsumes the abilities acquired 
in all earlier stages. 

Rationale: Visual learning may be contigent upon and is not 
isolated from other cognitive processes. There is evidence from 
developmental psychologists that cognitive ability develops in a 
progression of stages for all humans. The early stages of cog- 
nitive development are crucial for planning any instruction, 
because the influence of the cognitive repertoire of the learner 
has been shown to determine significantly the effect of the 
planned instruction. The consideration of the prerequisite 
learning skills may not take into account the cognitive readi- 
ness of the learners. Therefore, it is reasonable to suggest 
that visual learning should take place after considering both 
cognitive readiness and the relevant prerequisite abilities. 

4. Visual learning is mostly a process of active participation 
by the learner. 

Rationale: Active part. pation means the conscious processing 
of visual inputs. It is well known that any time an individual 
opens his eyes the sensorium is bombarded with a multitude of 
visual inputs. This does not mean that all that is seen is 
necessarily processed and related to what the learner has 
already learned. Unless the visual inputs are consciously 
processed and related to the existing knowledge of the learner, 
visual learning will probably not occur. 

BEHAVIORS IN VISUAL LEARxNING 

The hypothesized behaviors and sequence below represent areas of visual 
learning rather than specific unitary behaviors. 

Depending upon the developmental level of the child and his prerequisite 
abilities, sub-areas from each identified area may result in providing curric- 
ular directions. For a specific curricular unit the sub-areas identified may 
require a thorough consideration in order to determine the sequence of pre- 
sentation for effective learning. The identified areas should not be con- 
sidered to be a complete or exhaustive list. These merely indicate some 
potential and obvious areas that could be identified under the constraints 
of time and library resources. 

0 i 
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I. Recognition of: 



a. 


movement 


b. 


objects and organisms 


c. 


color 


d. 


. shape 


e . 


size 


f . 


distance 


g- 


spat ial orientation 


Matching of: 


a. 


movement 


b. 


objects and organisms 


c . 


color 


d. 


shape 


e. 


size 


f . 


distance 


g- 


spatial orientation 


Discrimination of: 


a. 


movement 


b. 


objects and organisms 


c . 


color 


d. 


shape 


e . 


size 


f . 


distance 


g- 


spatial orientation 


h. 


pic t ur as /visuals 



IV. Classification of visuals 
V. Ordering of visuals 
VI. Selection of visuals for a specific purpose 

IMPLICAT IONS 

1. Although an attempt has been made to identify general and broad 
categories of behavior, the list may not be complete. It is 
possible that previous research may have dealt with many of the 
relevant categories; therefore, a systematic search of the 
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literature should be made in an effort to: a) determine 
other relevant categories; b) gather research evidence to 
determine critical periods for systematic instruction; and 
c) determine the emergence of visual abilities as a result 
of planned intervention. 

2. On the basis of tiie behaviors hypothesized in this report, 
assessment measures (formative, summative, and diagnostic) 
can be developed, keeping clearly in mind the purpose of 
assessment, the target population, and the content of visual 
learn ing. 

3. It is essential to determine the order in which the hypothe- 
si^::ed behaviors develop in learners. Sound longitudinal 
research could provide ctnivincing evidence. 

A. For the categories of behaviors hypothesized, appropriate 
instructional materials would need to be developed, after 
considering the research results pertaining to specific 
behaviors and the learners involved. 

5. Instructional strategies for the development of the specific 
visual skills for various target populations need to be 
explored for their effectiveness. 

■)< i< -k -k -k 
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GROUP 4: VISUAL LITERACY AND SOCIETY 
The Television Commercial 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 

Douj^las Bt'dient 
William Burns 
Susannah Himn 
Richard Emenccker 
Richaai Cilkcy, Clirm 
Harold Hill 
R. E. Ingalls 
Michael Ohrenovich 
Marlcne Pcrrin 
Dale Pir^slcy 
Ronald Sutton 




Group 4's report: VISUAL LITERACY AND SOCIETY^ explores the role of 
televLston cormericals in society — how commercials influence uSy what 
te?hniques ^ re used to establish that influence^ how commercials might 
be (Xnaly^ed by the consumer and what implications might be presented 
by such analyses. One particular comnercial is analyzed in depth as 
an illustration of our model for analysis. 



PEFVASIVE NATURE OF TELEVISION 

More households in the United States have TV sets than have indoor plumb- 
ing. Ninety-eight per cent have TV sets; 94 per cent have plumbing. More than 
half of the TV sets are color sets. The set in a typical home is turned on an 
average of six hours a day. The average person will watch the equivalent of 
ten yiars of television in his lifetime. 

There is little argument that television has a tremendous visual impact 
on us, affecting how we feel, what we think and how we spend our money. If 
"visual literacy" is indeed important and of concern, then television simply 
cannon be ignored, and we must be concerned with how the obviously visually 
literate people who produce television programming have an effect on our every- 
day lives. Arid, accepting those premises, we cannot ignore the commercials- 
for, as Willicim Kuhns has said, "Commercials are created for a single purpose: 
to sell. Yet, because of their frequency, their creative strength, and above 
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ail their fantiasLic presence (the average viewer sees 600 commercials a week), 
no one can begin to understand television without some understanding of the 
commercials. Commercials are indeed * the best and the worst of TV.'*' 

And when commercials are at their best, they have a serious effect on the 
way we look at the world and its issues, be they frivolous or relevant. For 
example, are sports fans influenced to buy a popcorn popper, or more recently 
a hamburger cooker, because one of their heroes, Joe Namath, tells them how 
good those products are? Probably. Do we fa;itasize in our own Walter Mitty 
minds about being something we aren't because of television commercials? Do 
we drink Colt A5 Liquor in order to fantasize that it just might make us a 
little more like the guy in the ^'common place, day-to-day living" commercials 
who recovers calmly, to accept a Colt 45 from a beautiful girl who swims over 
to him with it, after a shark has bitten in two the floating table at which 
he had been sitting? Does another commercial really make us want to "Come up 
to the Kool taste" in life? 

Television presents the product maker and the product advertiser with a 
far reaching and powerful means of communication, Tt is now possible to com- 
municate the same message to tens of millions of persons at the same time. 

Polaroid Corporation in one of their ad campaigns said that "Once or twice 
in a person's lifetime something is invented that actually changes the way we 
live our lives. Television is one of these inventions." 

Sony Corp. said that "With every major advance in communications the whole 
world changes." Television has changed our individual worlds and how we per- 
ceive the rest of the world. Values are no longer based only on interaction 
with family, school and church as they once were. 

TV commercials act as powerful forces in shaping our lives. They suggest 
a soap to wash with and the brand of cologne the men in your life might wear 
(or maybe they should wear nothing at all). If your man uses brand X after 
shave maybe both of you will go down in history. Commercials suggest a brand 
and style of underwear which can increase your self-confidence, knowing that 
your underwear will not let you down in tight situations. 

They also suggest styles, colors, shapes and even sizes of clothing to 
be "with it." No matter that your size 40 waist will not fit into a sh.-jrp 
looking 36 inch waist that the TV model is wearing. 

The kind of car you drive or the airline that you fly is also critically 
important for your self-image and the image others have of you. Even tb '•ugh 
you may only buy a new car every three or four years, you will see hundreds 
of commercials for new cars on TV. You might wonder whether or not you 
bought the "right" car. Maybe you should have waited or bought a larger or 
smaller one. 

Today's commercial jingles are one of the common phrases that bind us 
together, and many can be recalled by the vast majority of the American public 
much the same way nursery rhymes were recalled a few years ago. 



(Group 4 report continued) 

It's the real thing 
Try it you' 1 i like it 
I can^t beli»3ve I ate the whole thing 
The pause that refreshes 
Have it your way 
•We did it, America 
We do it all for you 
Plop, plop — fizz, fizz 

TV comjuercials go beyond giving us product information and may shape our 
values and thinking processes. They may catch the individual off-guard in his 
own home where he feels secure, in charge and the master and shaper of his 
destiny. All of a sudden, unannounced and uninvited, a salesperson pops into 
the living room on the TV screen and says, "Hi, there. Feeling tired, lonely, 
thirsty, hungry, overweight, too old, backache, can't sleep or something else 
bothering you? Well, relax. I have just what you need." 

Although we need to be somewhat cautious in our acceptance of commercials, 
it cannot be denied that there are also good aspects which must be considered. 
For example, Marshall McLuhan has said, "The historians and archeologis ts will 
one day discover that the ads of our times are the richest and most faithful 
daily reflections that any society ever made of its entire range of activities." 
Of course, some might react to that statement by. saying that, if it is indeed 
true, it is certainly a sad commentary on our society. Be that as it may, or 
may not be, our modern society, with all of its conveniences, has been made 
possible only by large scale merchandising, which, in turn, is dependent upon 
mass advertising and television is the advertising medium with the most uni- 
versal appeal and saturation. So, it may well be said that advertising on 
television has indeed made our lives better, in the material sense, at K^ast. 
Again quoting McLuhan, "Most often the few seconds sandwiched between the 
hours of viewing — the commercials — reflect a truer understanding of the 
medium. There simply is no time for the narrative form, borrowed from earlier 
print technology." 

Consumers of TV need to rememb that it is the commercials that pay the 
freight. The same gusto that brought you "Cannon" helped bring the American 
public the Montreal Olympics live. 

RATIONALii FOR ANALYSIS OF COMMERCIALS 

Commercials are a microcosm of television in general, and perhaps of 
society. They use the latest in production techniques, combining visual and 
audio communication to influence and persuade us. They are a high intensity 
communicator. A tremendous amount of research, design, production expertise, 
and analysis goes into each commercial . 

(i2 
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Because of the pervcisive Lnl-lucnce of commercials and because we had 
acces^{ to a ^nuip of commercials for use in analysis, we decided to suggest 
a model lor use in analyzing commercials and then to analyze one prize-winning 
commercial in depth according to our model. The commercials selected were the 
ones available to us and are unfortunately several years old. Nevertheless, 
we feel certain characteristics of the 1969 commercials we used are still seen 
in commercials currently being shown on television. 

MODEL FOR ANALYSIS 

Several quest ions should be answered in analyzing any commerical. 

• What is the objective of the commercial? 

• Uho is the audience? 

• With which shows will the commercials be used? 

• l^Jhat is being sold, if anything, besides the products? 

• Does tlie commercial possess internal and external 
accountability? 

• Is the commercial effective? Or does it have hidden dimensions? 

• \'J\\at design and production techniques ulB used? 

We have isolated several factors that may be useful to determine or con- 
sider in analysis of commercials: the good life, image of the individual, 
setting, ego involvement, reality vs. fantasy, mood of universal expectancy, 
visual and aural asthetics, sex, timing, treatment of minorities, selling of 
effects as well as products and values implied in endorsements. We are sug- 
gesting a number of questions that may focus on these topics. 

The Go od Life 

Compare your life experiences with life as portrayed in a commercial. 
Does the commercial stress individual decision-making processes or is there 
an emphasis on joining a band wagon? (Don't you wish everyone used Dial?) 

Does the commercial promise an easy solution to a problem or is there a 
necessity for delaying gratification and exerting effort to overcome a problem? 
(Does the Man from Glad offer any answers to the solid waste disposal issues of 
today?) 

What is the good life, as portrayed on television? Does that life 
resemble our own lives? Does the \>niite Knight help every woman keep her 
house neat and tidy? (Do only women keep houses neat and tidy?) Does Big 
Waliy always materialize to lighten her load? 

image of the Individual 

Is the image of the individual always that of the young, good-looking 
person who never changes--someone who lives in a land where problems that arise 
or pain that is experienced can be corrected by the concept of the miracle? 
Do clothes, pills, drugs or things solve problems and increase a person's sense 
of self -worth and identity? Many commercials give the viewer the idea tliat 
pain, sickness and even death ail seem to be conquerable and should not be 
endured. Since you only go around once in ii f e , why s uf f er ? 

6.3 
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Settin g 

At; you analyze commercials, determine what setting is being used. For 
example, is it a home, office, automobile, out-of-doors, city, country, etc.? 
Are the settings reasonable in light of your experience or are they contrived 
settings which have little relevance to your existence? If the latter is the 
case, is the message really pertinent to you? 

\\go I ny olve inent_ 

Do commercials attempt to portray life as their audience imagines their 
lives to be or dreams that their lives will become? Is an attempt made to 
make the commercial an obtainable "Fantasy Land" where the product is a m^^igic 
carpet to transport the viewer from her or his world with its faults to a 
world witliout problems? 

Is this portraying a real world situation for you? Are the producers 
playing on your desire to take a short cut in improving your situation? Will 
you really impress people by serving a particular beer or wine? 

^il-^ j-"~p^*^^-^ '-^v-^i'^^ Reality vs. Fantasy 

One might investigate commercials and attempt to determine if an adver- 
tisement has application to one's life or is a product designed to help one 
escape to a fantasy. A person's concept of reality can be shifted from what 
he has experienced as reality to what the advertiser wants him to believe 
should be reality. 

The Pepsi generation was portrayed as one which seems to be primarily 
interested in beaches, volleyball, skiing and leisure. Compare this conception 
of life with those young people you encounter. Are th^ issues of your life 
comparable to the issues of life as portrayed in commercials? 

Mood of Universal Expectancy 

Commercials are seen by vast numbers of persons and it seems reasonable 
to assume that ads influence what one wants from life. Airlines offer an 
easy quick way to get away to Hawaii or other exotic places. Consider the 
impact of that trip on the person who is unable to leave his/her physical 
environment for any number of reasons. The microwave oven is marketed as 
a time and energy saver. Many a viewer probably desires such a device when 
he/she sees over and over the miracles it offers while being confronted with 
hot kitchens and high utility bills. Consider the long-range impact on 
available resources if a constant "but bigger and better" is the way of life. 

Vis ual and Aural Aesthetic 

Commercials must hold the viewers attention to be effective in selling 
a product or service. One approach is to make the commercial a "work of art" 
that will hold an audience simply because it is pleasing to the eye or ear. 

Is this commercial, although pleasing to sight and/or oars, leaving you 
with some afterthoughts that influence you with regard to their producL? Does 
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a well photograi>lii»d camera commercial give you guilt feelings if you are not 
taking as many faiiiily pictures as you might? 

Sex 

Sex is ix heavily worked aspect of commercials. A product that can be 
portrayed as making a person more attractive to the opposite sex will have a 
natural audience. Ads often play not only to the universal desire to be loved, 
but to the common fear of not being loved. 

Do you really believe tuat a particular toothpaste or aftershave will 
make you irresistible to the opposite sex? Are there hidden dimensions tliat 
appeal to you such as the posture improvement in a woman wearing a certain 
brand of brassiere? 

Gilbert SeldeS has said, "in a voice that strokes the nerve ends, you hear 
of a shampoo that 'makes you feel every inch a desirable woman.' The insinuated 
suggestion of sexuality is not so deft in most places. Note that this shampoo 
does not make women desirable, it makes them feel desirable. A fine distinction. 
Nothing is- said about being responsive to desire — or about desiring." This 
statement sums up very well the manner in which the man who conceives the com- 
mercial plans to use that commercial to alter your thought patterns ever so 
subtly. fie may not lie to you, but he can put thoughts into your mind which 
enable you to make the decision that is most beneficial to him and his product. 

Tim ing and Program ^<^;;hedu]^injg 

The timing of a commercial has two important different dimensions: 

1. Where it fits in within a particular program and the program 
leads into the conmiercial. 

2, What time ^"^f the day the commercial is aired. 

The timing of the commercial within a program or the program aired at tiie 
time of the conmiercial is not normally precisely controlled by the producer. 
Tills factor can enhance or detract from the effectiveness of a commercial. 

The time of the day the commercial is aired is controlled by the type of 

audience the producer wishes to reach. Do the commercials in mid-afternoon 

orient you toward frustration with your stove or refrigerator while you are 
using them in preparation of supper? 

Lithnic and Minority ^Role s 

Consider the w^ys in which various ethnic groups appear in TV commercials. 
Are they cast in stereotyped roles? V^at effect might Mrs. Olscn's knowicd^:,e 
about the world haVC on other Scandanavians ? What occupational roles are 
c)ff(.'red to various ethnic groups in commercials? 

An allied area concerns the roles which women play in commercials. 
Analyze several aiid consider to what age group a woman belongs. In what 
activities does she tiugage? Can you determine what kind of educational 
preparation she has? Can you determine satisfaction with life? 
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One miglK. alsc) p rt) 1' i L al) 1 v spi'iul time analy/. ing what shows are sponsored 
bv companies which utilize ethnu: or niint)rity persons in commercials. What 
features would seem to attract someone to the particular show? 

Se 1 1 in^ I-.l t-e_*-:,t j\n^.]!,»;^.HLi.i.S-A 

Analyze a number of commercials in terms of what is being advertised 
along witl) the product. For example, Kentucky Fried Chicken not only offers 
finger-licking good, regular and extra-crispy, but also the opportunity t:o 
improve family life by going to the Colonel. McDonald's offers not v)nly food 
l)iit also (|uick service by clean kids. Think of other areas where a buyer is 
offering a product and an effect and determine which it is you really want 
or ni'od. 

Hero Worsh ip 

Hero w(^rship is characteristic of some segments of the American way of 
lite. iiie producer counts on transferral of a person's respect or involvement 
witii a rublic figure to the product or service they promote. 

Do you subcons... ioasly think that your favorite comedian really believes 
that the car he is promoting is better than the others and do you tend to 
transfer your respect for her or him to that car? Do you subconsciously 
believe your favorite athlete uses a certain aftershave because he really 
be 1 i eves in it ? 

Is the use of a sports figure to promote orange juice during a sportscast 
onsciously making you think that orange juice is partially responsible lor 
tw- physical condition of tiie athlete? 

P r o d u c_tj on T_e ch n ique s 

"The rv commercial is somethir.g of a miniscule drama, a form all its own, 
forusing on conflicts of an ordinary day-to-day st:alc, aturing the product 

as star," according to William Kuhns in Why We Watch The 

It is through the captivating use of dramatic tecniKques that TV coiuiAcr- 
cials are able to get and hold our attention, and once that is accompl Isheti , 
we fall prey to the "pitch" exhorting us to buy, or sometimes give, or beli»'Ve 
in, or have faith in, or use. Some of the techniques used are applicable to 
all visual forms, and thus familiar to us, such as the fact that the eye (at 
least in nu..st of western civilization) normally moves from left to rigiii, 
starting in the upper left-hand corner, but that objects on the riglit tend 
to stand out if there is anything the least unusual about them. 

It is the use of techniques unique to television, an.! film in most (^■lses, 
th.il has a greater impact. The use of zooming, panning, tilting and so on can 
attract and hold our attention. Again quoting from Kuhns, "The closeup appears, 
st» freciuent in commercials that people easily miss its significance: its .U)il- 
Itv to creati' a new perspective and subsequently a new framework for draniaMc 
act ic^n . . . ( rv lias) tlie unique capacity of giving equivalent space and time to 
a man, a bar of soap or an automobile. Suddenly the physical object <,:>>[Ua in.s 
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its own ciramaLic. poss i !> i 1 i L i t-s . . . .1 hox t)l tlt4 rr^;(»nt cnui move throupji micl-<tir and 
pour itsuli into sumu woman washing maclilno...a Loy robot can pcrfoni) i L,s 
stunts for all young America to watch. In fi.Im, peoi).lo are noL Llie only 
characters. And in c-otnme n- i a Is , verv rarely are Lhey the stars." 

Ln addition to the "inechani ca L" techniques involved, the televisi(Mi com- 
mercial can utilize satire, humor, characterixaL ion— all the nuances oi' the* 
dramatic arts — perhaps better than any other medium can, or at least does. 
As detailed later in this report in the section specifically analy/.ln); ceriain 
commercials, humor and pathos, just as in the theater, are perhaps two of Lhe 
best "ploys" to use Lo "grab" the viewer. Who can overlook the apparent happi- 
ness of the child fortunate enough to have his own brand X toy, or tiie sadness 
of the high school girl who has Im^t her boyfriend to a rival with "Cleem-ier" 
teeLh. These "almosL-as-rcal-as-J if e" vignettes ring a familiar bell with 
most i^f us — we, or family, or friends have experienced the same moments oi joy 
and depression, so we relale, and when we relate, we often buy, or at least 
iiave a "soft spot" in our hearts for a certain sponsor. 

buL is il really all that innocent? Unfortunately, the answer too often 
is "No." The person who devised lhe particular commercial that makes us damp- 
eved knew exactly what he was doing. He is somewhat like the acquaintance who 
taKes unfair advantage of your emotional state by stealing a peek at your diary, 
lie is toying with your emotions with an ulterior motive. If he can warp your 
emotions enough — for either sadness or joy — he may have an impact on the tkici- 
sion you make among compeiing products. If he gets inside your hearL with a 
cooing baby wiio is deliciously happy because she wears brand X tlirow-away 
diapers, you may well gel the same brand for your liLLle darling the next 
time you go shopping. 

And how about that nice, grandmotherly type who is stopped by the 
"inquiring reporter'" in Lhe aisle of the grocery store and enthuses about 
Sudsy Hrand soap flakes? llie commercial producer does not come right out and 
lie to you, but he certainly v:ants you to believe that he is simply siiowin^^, 
you a "slice of life," that the littl- old lady is just what she appears to 
be and not really an actress fron: Cuntral Casting. And, apparently, a great 
many viewers believe just what that prodctce:. wants them to, and tUev rush out 
and buy Sudsy Brand because they just know that that nice lady in the store 
was real and telling of her very own experiences. Maybe not a bl.atai;t i i v' , 
hut the practice is CLirtainly misleading. 

i::vidence of the faitli put into commercials by their producers and the 
sponsors is found in the care witli which they are produced, their pLacenieut 
Vv . Lhin the program and the broadcast schedule, and perhaps ri]orc impor taiu 1 y , 
their cost. 

Commercials cost several times, per iM.aite, what program content co,!;t:-, . 
It is not uncommon for a 60-second commercial to cost over $50,000 to produc-e. 
And, e.:' Stanley Ki ' rick has said, "A I'eature film made witli the same kind oi 
care as a conrniercicil would cost S30 million." 

The world the television commei c ial s literally throw at us i ,s a tmii 1 • .s i n ji , 
fast moving place, offering promise oi a better life, v;hich, unf orlunai cl s , is 
not often available to manv listeners, and even those to whom it is available 
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liiul thcil vou cannot ri^ally buy a better life afXi^ ail. But, In spite of 
the obvious dangers which have been enumeratcKi , we can hope that television in 
j.;i'ncral will take a lesson from commercials, so far as appeal and the techniques 
Wi- have been talkinj; about are concerned. But as K.uhns says, "There has to be 
more than technique, of course, and as can be observed from the delup,e of com- 
mercials uslnj; plenty of flash cuts with nothing to flash to, it is apparent 
that technique, as it so often does, has aj;ain outstripped the ability c^f most 
people to employ it. None tlieless , in cinematography, editing, sound, graphics, 
and animation, the commercials have shown what can be done--hopef ul 1 y providing 
the ideas and the means for those who can explore tl)' expressive capal) i 1 i t ies 
oi such technicjues further." 

ANALYSIS OF A COMMKRC I/VL : STARVE A iO\T 

I'he target audience for th i commercial appears to be persons in a work- 
day setting who store their own garbage prior to its collection. This would 
include house owners, renters, persons in all t -pes of families old enough to 
be involved in and responsible for garbage collection and storage. Tangentially 
it might also be aimed at landlords and/or building managers as well as elected 
public offici I 

The commercial is a public service announcement and apparently is designed 
to stand on its own though its style would encourage use in sequence with dra- 
matic stories with workday settings for a responsible station or to enliven 
dull program areas for more market greedy stations. In tliat sense, it is a 
"grabber." Its style is eye and ear catching with the m-ssage flowing or 
snapping in /on at the end. 

Fear and fright are being sold along with the message of properly canning 
garbage. Protecting yourself from rat infestation or penetration is an obvious 
feeling that is projected, packaged and "laid on" the viewer by the images and 
sound. The crowded, interrelated, non-private urban world is depicted and 
invoked to free the viewer to "buy" his responsibility for his community setting, 
images of the lighted windows, sounds of a barking dog and muted phone conver- 
sation and cable from the fire escape to the open garbage which awaits the 
voracious rodent are all used to reinforce these selling points. Values of 
cleanliness, orderliness, self-discipline and communal awareness are apparently 
part of the thematic thrust of the commercial. 

In terms of external accountability with FCC regulations and broadcasting 
sta.ndards, the commercial seems in order. Sensitive viewers might be slightly 
worried about tlie dranvatic overkill and frightening ambience of the message. 
Groups such as Action for Children's Television might be concerned about the 
f r i.^;htening effects on children of even so important a message in an urban 
area. Frightening techniques are frightening techniques whether in the service 
of selling rat control. The Exor cist , Jaws or Bambi ! 

This leads to criticism of thi 'commercial in terms of its internal 
accountability. Is it too exciting and "sexy" in technique for its own good 
as to objective and theme? Might it hook people on "scary" instead of "putting 
lids on garbage cans'^" It is an effective commercial but it does contain a few 
ugly hidden dimensions. fhe frightening qualities of overkill have boon under- 
scored already. There appears to be subtle sexual imagery placed in the 
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commercial either consciously or intuitively by the creators. Tha coupling of 
the female telephone voice with the cable the rat runs across, the movement 
down the phallic poJ.e with the rat penetrating the circular can may result in 
imagery designed partly to frighten women directly (and their men indirectly) 
into getting the lid firmly on cans that contain garbage. Some will argue that 
this hidden dimension or persuader is reading into the commercial while others 
will .contend it is truly there and however ugly or difficult, we must learn to 
deal with it. The viewer probably needs to be just as aware and on guard with 
public service announcemeuts made on his behalf as with blatant, crass, 
destructive and totally acquisitive ads such as tlie one in our live presenta- 
tion on the Volvo. One final and significant way for persons to do this is by 
learning to closely analyze the design and production techniques used to create 
the commercial. 

Having students produce their own commercials on a small scale might help 
develop the: e skills of criti al evaluation. Using design techniques, they 
can storyboard and then shoot their commercials on video tape, Super 8mm or 
16nmi film. Understanding the media by doing the media is a proven way to 
approach visual literacy. 

Another easy and open approach is to have people study commercials care- 
fully. To this end a close analysis of a sixty second public service commer- 
cial. Starve a Rat follows: It was viewed shot by shot and run over fifteen 
times with sound on and off, and both backwards and forwards. The close anal- 
ysis yielded the following data: 

I 

The sixty-second spot contains: 

a. 20 shots (a shot being a continuous take of film - camera 
on to camera off.) 

cf. detailed shot analysis chart that follows this summary. 

b. Three continuity errors in take, camera movement or editing. 

c. Three sound effects: 1) dog b forking 

2) phone ringing 

3) can lid fitting in place on garbage can 

d. Approximately 25-30 background v;ords of dialogue in teleplione 
conversation partially muted by music. 

e. 30 ■■.;-:-ds of clear narration spoken by a firm, authoritative 
i-'-^L.- vjice. 

f. 4 printed words - (also simultaneously spoken) STARVE A Rj\'V 
TODAY. 

g. Music of a heavy, pounding nature that enters early carries 
the visuals to a point midway through narration towa ' Jie end 
(last fifteen seconds) of the cummercial. 

1) drums - pounding and climactic 

2) piano - low, and rolling rhythmically in repetitive 

pat tern 

3) violins - intense and strong 

4) bells - swiftly sounding in time with drums and piano 

5) horns - blaring 

6) flute - wailing slightly 

It is an intense bent, t.>xc i tin,:;; :ind fast, expectant, ary, thril'er (\i>e. 
Q 6fi 
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SHOT ANALYSIS Cll/vRT Starve A Rat Today 60 seconds 
AUDIO VISUAL 



Fx: Phone rings twice 

Woman's Voice; 
"Mcllo i\t;irtha, thanks 
for calling hack, 
I'vu- had a {Mohlem. . . " 

Ntusic uji on close- 
up On rat's taco 
"I've got to go to 
a school meeting. . . " 
Ntusic up and continues 



Music down and in 
hack of. . . 
NaiTritor's Voice: 
"A 75 foot telephone 
cable won't stop a 
hungry rar looking 
for 2arb.- .e. ' 



Music cuts off: 
"But a garbage can 
will . Voiir best 
defense against rats 
is a garbage can 
with ihe Ud on', 
(special en^phasis 
on the last tour 
words) 

F*x: Sound of lid clinking 
into nl -K*e 

Sliglit pause for emphasis 
Narrator: "STARVE A 
RAT TODAY" 



1. Fade in on apartment building - lighted windows 
Tilt down 

2. Dissolve to pan riglit on windows in medium shot- 
silhouette in window of person's figure - 

zoom out - cable in foreground 
pan left to catch rat on cable and 
power zoom in close on rat. 

3. Cut to close up of rat's* face ~ head on 

4. Cut to side shot of rat - mid disia.ice shot. 
Rat moves out of frame to left from right. 

5. Cut to undershot of belly of rat moving right to left 
(fake insert of rat on glass plate - no cable present if 
looked at closely) 

6. Cut to long side shot of rat moving right to left on cable. 

7. Cut to underbelly of rat running on cable which is 
clearly visible this time. 

8. Cut back to long shot on rat on cable running right 
to left 

9. Ci,it to close up of rat's face head on. 

10. Cut to rat crawling down pole - top to bottom movement 

11. Cut to close shot of rat coming down pole. 

12. Cut to rear of rat-camera moves down tlie pole - rat stops 
and there is slight camera hesitation and pull back - 
another minor flaw or mistake. 

13. Cut to front of pole - medium shot of rat moving on 
down the pole. 

14. Cut to rear tracking shot behind nu running down into can. 

15. Cut to below - rat moves into frame top to bottom 
coming head on at the camera. 

16. Cut to shot of rat in garbage moving under popconi box 
(red and white) zoom into the garbage. 

17. Cut to higher shot showing rat rooting around in can. 
Careful observation shows it is a different can of garbage, 
no popcorn box for openers - a continuity error, minor. 
Camera spins a little at the end of the shot. 

18. Dissolve to shot in stage (not natural) setting of garbage 
can --right hand of person garbed in long, black sleeves 
enters frame right and lifts lid of garbage can while 
left hand drops paper bag into can. 

19. Cut on the action to bottom of garbage can looking up 

as bag comes crashing down on top of camera (subjective 
shot angle. ) 

20. Cut on action of bag ilrop (which may be slowed down in 
motion slightly) to rigiit arms replacing lid - sUght till 
down and logo is superirnfioscd at bottom of the frame 
STARVE A RAT TODAY. 



This is what we saw and heard in a close analysis of the 
Commercial. We worked from a grid analysis as follows: 



n tal<:>c ue 
Narrfitic 
Soun.,' ) - v. 



MOTION 
Object 
C arnera 
Editing 



PICTURE 
Frame /Composition 
Aspect/ Angle -Le!ises 
Tone /Light -Col or -Stock 



Conitnent: Ihrs commercial is designed :^drefully to capture and hold the 
viewer's eye and ^rir. Through them, a message is to be delivered (rats get 
into uncovered garbage) ai-^d an action is to be reinforced or instigated (put 
the lid on the can) . 
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Interest is grabbed through dramatic lighting of the set or location 
achieving strong contrasts between the lighted areas and the darkened areas. 
Mournful sound effects are used, namely the dog barking and the phc;r:a ^inging. 
These coml:)ine with the stark setting and camera motion to sustain interest. 
A human figure is shown silhouette and a human voice is introduced as 'che 
camera pulls back and over to catch a rat perched on a cable in the left fore- 
ground. The camera zooms abruptly and swiftly in on the rat (camera motion). 

Seven quick cuts (editing movement) and the pounding, exciting music 
follow showing the rat moving from right to left (against the grain of the 
usual left to right motion with which we read moving images and thus calling 
attention to the object movement). Two frightening close-ups of the rat are 
included in this sequence. These genL:rate dramatic and intense interest. One 
shot in the sequence (//5) is a fake shot cut into the sequence. It is a shot of 
a rat running over a clear glass surface - it is not noticable except on close 
examination due to the fast cutting. 

Another series of eight shots (#10-17) follow showing the rat moving from 
top to bottom of the frame (again opposite to the down-to-up way we usually 
"read" the frame in moving pictures). The rat also moves down the pole into 
the circular can. This sequence includes three striking close-up shots, two 
from the rear of the rat and one in front. 

Clear narration comes in over top of the music at the end of this sequence 
and then as the shot dissolves to the stage setting of the garbage can, the 
music stops and the narration continues firmly, clearly and authoritatively on 
its own, delivering the basic message that garbage belongs in a garbage can 
with the lid on ! These last four words receive special emphasis. A series of 
matching cuts are beautifully done going from the lifted lid to a subjective 
shot of the garbage falling into the can and back to the lid clinking into 
place. The final visu.,1 logo STARVE A RAT TODAY is spoken on the sound track 
simultaneously by the narrator and ends the commercial. 

In summary the commercial, a CLIO prize winner for 1969 in the Public 
Service Category, is well done but has many aural and visual dimensions that 
make it a worthy example and challenge to a viewer's level of visual literacy. 

CONCLUSIONS ^VND RECOMI-IENDATIONS : 

The foregoing analysis of commercials adds considerable credence to the 
thesis that television in general, and commercials in particular do havf an 
almost pervasive influence on our society - our buying habits , our standard 
of living, our interpersonal relationships, our attitudes about issues, and 
even our mores. However, the important point to remember is that this power- 
ful force may be used for beneficial or "detrimental" purposes, it may mislead 
us or "show us the light." 

If we accept this concept, then we must also be aware that the people 
who control television, and more particularly those who conceive and produce 
commercials, are in a position to have an almost God-like role in our lives. 
Thus, as in so many aspects of life, we find that we must depend upon the 
foibles ')f individuals, and this can be a frightening prospect. The person 
creating the commercial may, as the quote by Gilbert Seldes earlier in this 
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report Ip.t.icates, "convince us to take certain action, or to believe certain 
claims, \^ luhout ever using specific directive wording." It is this tendency 
on our Pvirt ot "fill in the gaps" so that we hear and see what we want to see 
and hear that is the real th: t: perhaps. Our visual naivete may well be 
leading us to accept others* iaoas and standards, and may well have a lasting 
effect on our society and the way it progresses, or doesn't in our second 200 
years. 

To help alleviate this problem - threat, really - we need to educate 
people to the fact that material success should not be the major criterion 
for evaluating how "good" cne ' s life is, as television commercials would lead 
us to believe. Acquisitic . is not necessarily good in and of itself. Too, 
we need to help people unaerstand that the moral values they see on television 
are, not necessari what we should be striving for. We need to educate our 
young people to be more critical viewers than we have been - to help them 
understand that they must make their own judgments, and that they must not 
always accept at face value what they see and hear on television. This is one 
area in which many, probably most, high schools and universities are remiss. 
They fail to understand the pervasive nature of the television medium, and 
the molding effect it has had on all of our lives. This oversight, or neglect, 
must be corrected - courses in "television appreciation," if you will, might 
be added to those designed to create and nurture appreciation of music and 
-literature, for example. 

Ol even greater import, perhaps, is what all of this means in light of 
"visual literacy." As was pointed out on the first page of this report, "If 
'visual literacy' is indeed important and of concern to man, then television 
simply cannot be ignored, and we must be concerned with how the obviously 
visually literate people who produce television programing have an effect on 
our everyday lives." Without debating definitions of visual literacy, without 
concern for its actual role or place in education, wo must realize that our 
young people have grown up with visual imagery, that they accept it, that 
they probably believe it, and that we must, from the earliest possible age, 
begin to help them live with, or actually cope with, the visual bombardment 
of television to which they will be exposed for literally thousands of hours. 
If there is any doubt of the need for our understanding of the importance of 
this visual force, the outlining of the inherent dangers of not understanding, 
as indicated in this report, should dispel that doubt. 
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APPENDIX 

Various aspects anJ elonenu of a commercial arc listed below and briefly explained. Discuss ilicsc 
elements and, whore appropriate, cite examples from your own experience. 

P_Ti.?- AdvertibiiiR agencies identify oach commercial with a job number and a name: for exan-ple 
Kleenex 'B.^titKiue. "United Air Lines "Sra?;ecoach, " RCA "Ted Lewis. " Neither the name nor the iob 
nutubcr .ippoars en the live commercia!. hut yon can probably make a ci.:e guess at the name for Jil- 
purpo.se ot your own identification. 

L^TENll!*?? -^lU^LE^ ^1 M^niy television programs address an undiffei -ntiated mass audl-nce, and vet thc- 
nature 01 Certam provincts may call for a more, specif d targeting of the message. If you /ere an'advcr- 
nsni^ manager, how would you target a commercial to reach the different segments of American society? 

PgMjN^^Nn: THKME. SLOGAN. OR IINGLE: Does the commercial repeat or reinforce a single memorable 
nic'ssago on the audio track? 

^2M!i!i£)J^riiL^A5^?\^ there a consistent character or setting which is used repeatedly in the visual 
part ol the commercial? Cowboy, dynamic young people, cartoon character? 

aUN:G_PR^ ^ IT LQN: Many commercials make the consumer a specific promise: If you 
use this prL:Kiuct, you will get this benefit. 

}iEy ._5ELUN\l POI^^^^ What is it about this product which makes it different from and superior to all 
Its compel ive l^rands? Wider seats, more head room, more lather, etc. 

IggJlMQ^ES: What selling/persnasion techniques does the commercial employ? 

PACE- Tlie speed of a commercial, audio and visual, is a very decisive factor in tiie persuasiveness 
ot a message. Do commerci.ils influence the progran^ or vice versa? 

-^i"-^^^ of «T product in relation to its actual size and the size of the TV screen can be as 
important as other factors in communicating the nature, value, and quality of that product. Notrice 
close upr., .'xtreme close-ups, exaggeration, over-sized faces, or images that fill the whole screen, 

f ^li*-' announcer a man or a woman or a child, quality of voice, speaking or singing, any 
distinct i\e ethnic or territorial dialect used? 

i-he commercial hard sell, emphasizing the product exclusively with a hard-hitting sales 
pitch; or is it «;oft sell witii a certain amount of entertainment included? 

Note: The above terms are taken from EXPLORING TELEVISION by William Kuhns. 
NtEIMAOGRAPl-Pi' 

1. Clio award winning television ,MnmerciaIs, CLIO - 1973, 40 min , color. 

2. Kuhns, William, Why Wo Watch Them ; Interpreting TV Shows, New York Benzieer 

Inc, , 1970. ' 

^. Kn!in,s', William. Exploring Televisio n. Chicago, 111,, Loyola University Press, 1971, 
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GROiJP 7: VISUAL LITERACY CONCERNS IN A CURRICULUM DESIGN PROCESS 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 




INTRODUCTION: 

Group 7 was made up of eight individuals from varying parts of the United 
States, with different experiential and cognitive bases in visual literacy con- 
cepts and curriculum design, but with a common interest in incorporating visual 
literacy concerns into a cuiriculum design. The following is an effort to 
incorporate examples of activities which develop visual literacy skills rang- 
ing from kindergarten to college level as listed in "A Hierarchy of Visual 
Literacy Skills'' developed by Jack L- Debes , 1969, We have used a generally 
accepted curriculum design model and have tried to marry the curriculum model 
to Debes' hierarchy. 

CURRICULUM DESIGN 

In 1969 Debes asked, "How can we provide children with learning opportun- 
ities that will lead to visual literacy? No one knows very much about how we 
would go about achieving objectives of these kinds, but I feel there are ways." 
At this conference, seven years later. Jack Debes and ochers have reinforced 
the idea that not: much has been done yet to resolve this problem. 
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(droup 7 report continued) 



The curriculum design model offers a systematic way of integrating visual 
literacy learning opportunities into any curriculum. For decades curriculum 
developers have struggled with the problem of finding "the one best way'' to 
incorporate intelligent media selection into curriculum planning. The fact is 
chat there is no "one best way." Each curricular situation must be approached 
from an open perspective which allows appropriate media choices to be orches- 
trated with the goals and objectives in question to meet the special demands 
of learners. The demands of a set of visual literacy skills identified by Debes 
(1969) and verified by Debes at this conference provide a critical but seldom 
used approach for use by those concerned with curriculum design. 



SELECTION OF A MODEL 

During tlie last twenty years, society in general (and educators in 
particular) have become more aware of the necessity of sharpening broad goals 
into more definitive statements, i.e., objectives. It is not our purpose to 
debate the pros and cons of the objective movement per se. However, we do 
feel that most people are comfortable with the notion of identifying certain 
elements within a generalized curriculum development scheme. The general 
model which we have chosen to use is again not intended to be that 'bne best 
way." It does, however, contain the primary elements with which most curric- 
ulum designers are concerned. 

The model presented here is patterned after the Arends, Masla, and Weber 
moGL'l developed at Syracuse and Buffalo Universities in the early 1970*s. Its 
original application was in developing modules for Teacher Corps training. 
Its elements, with brief explanations for each, are shown in Figure A on the 
following page. 

This curriculum model seems especially well suited to incorporating visual 
literacy skills into the curriculum. By specifically identifying areas of 
prerequisite capabilities (for example, the visual literacy skills listed in 
Debes* hierarchy), it enables learners ana teachers to check out these skills 
before instruction. Should it be determined that learners lack particular 
skills , they can be branched to other objectives which should bring them to 
their necessary entry levels. The curriculum development examples offered 
later in this report emphasize the importance of the prerequisite olc*mont iu 
the model. 

Some of the model elements need little, if any, special explanation. How- 
ever, other parts are neatly suited to the goal of incorporating visual literacy 
skills into the curriculum and should therefore be discussed. 

Listing an array of Instructional Alternatives allows learners more 
freedom of choice than traditional "funnel" approaches where each learner is 
directed through the same fixed sequence of events. Obviously, identification 
of these instructional alternatives needs careful attention by curriculum 
designers. Here is where media alternatives and instructional strategies 
which match the expected behaviors and idiosyncracies of learners come into 
play. Learners who demonstrate special affinities for particular modalities 
(aural, tactile, verbal, visual and combinations of the same) are thus allowed 
(text continued on page 75) 
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(Cr^ p 7 report contiaued; 

FIGURE A - Curriculum Development Model 



Statement of Objective: indicates the expected behavior of 

the learner after instruction. 

Prerequisites: reference to areas of competency learners should 
have achieved before attempting the objective. 

Pre-test: used in part to verify prerequisites; also used to 
determine lea". rs previously acquired skill to 
perform the objective. 

Instructional alternatives: an array of choices designed to 

help learners achieve the objective; 
may incorporate both media and 
methodological alternatives. 
Learners select alternatives best 
suited to their needs. 

Post-te: t: used to determine if the learner has achieved the 
objective. Alternate forms may be used as a pre- 
test. 

Pvemediation: indication of what should be done if instructional 
alternatives are unsuccessful in helping learners 
to achieve the objectives. May also address the 
question of retention of the objective. 



■^The model, as described here, is not as complete as 
the one used in the Buffalo and Syracuse Teacher Corps 
work. Readers should refer to the original source, 
Arends, Masla and Weber, "A Handbook for Developing 
Modules for Teacher Education,'' Buffalo and Syracuse 
Universities , 1971. 
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Figure B - CURRICULUM MODEL FOR VISUAL SKILL 
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the advantage of utilizing the approaches which will most readily help them 
achieve. A particularly useful strategy is to always provide an open-endedness 
to the list of instructional alternatives by including as the last item the 
phrase "learners may design their own methods for achieving the objective." 
Xs ego shattering as it might be to some teachers and designers, learners can 
quite often "find a better way." 

Volumes have been written on the matter of how to design tests. However, 
it seems of special importance to reit^'ite that post-tests need to offer the 
learners the opportunity to "mirror" exac ': ly the performance expected of them 
as stated in the objective in question. i plications for appropriate testing 
of visual literacy skills should be glarin^y apparent. Yet it is very easy 
to err in preparing test devices for measuring visual literacy and content 
skills which actually require different combinations of competexicies other than 
'ihose required in the objective. Certainly this style of testing allows far 
more interesting variations than paper-pencil methods and in many cases is 
the only sure way of detecting visual literacy skills and deficiencies. 

Again, this model structure is not intended as an "absolute" in every 
curriculum development situation. Curriculum development is an iterative pro- 
cess that demands constant attention be given to its ever-changing elements. 
The application of this model in concert with Debes' hierarchy, which is dis- 
cussed in the next section, wi^l establish a theoretical framework for the 
examples used in this report. 

DEBES' HIERARCHY 

Although the concept of visual literacy has been used in many aspects of 
the educational environment, it seems that the systematic development of spe- 
cific skills would enhance the learning process if integrated into the curric- 
ulum. In 1969, Debes proposed such a list of skills which, when systematically 
incorporated into the learning process, would assist in the development of 
visual literacy concepts. Debes' hierarchy of visual literacy competencies 
provides the educator with a concrete developmental pattern to use in initiat- 
ing and integrating visual literacy within curriculum areas. 

The hierarchical arrangement of Debes' list emphasizes the need for the 
development of perceptual skills before progressing to more complex conceptual 
activities. Debes has indicated that perceptual training is important, since 
it relates to the ability of the individual to "read" i visual terms. He 
stated, "We have trained it (the eye) not primarily to do the eye's thing, 
but to do a verbal thing." Such a hierarchial pattern allows for the develop- 
ment of basic skills which support the establishment of more sophisticated 
learning skills. As with any skill-building activity, the skills are not 
necessarily designed for implementation at a specific grade level, but- should 
be presented when the abilities of the student to internalize these skills 
dictate the level of readiness. 

The application of the hierarchy aids the educator in establishing a 
readiness level of visual literacy with an individual student, and provides 
for integrating this level with the curriculum concepts to be presented. This 
integration should provide for further individualization of the learning 
process . 
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Debes has ind-i-cated that the first fourteen skills are perceptual skills 
as opposed to being visual literacy skills. The term ''read" used by Debes in 
the hierarchy indicates the physical and mental activities involved in per- 
ception, decoding, and interpretation of the given task. The phrase "compose 
an ut( ranee as ab*^Ve" means the development of the necessary feedback to 
demonstrate that the learner has internalized the preceding skills and is able 
to originate a visual using the skill described. 

A final concept which Debes presents is a list of skills which would 
indicate that the individual is visually literate. This list, while not part 
of the hierarchy, uses the skills learned in the hierarchy to identify a 
visually literate person. 

DEBES' HIERARCHY OF VISUAL SKILLS: 



1 . Distinguish light from dark. 

2, Recogni^i^ difft-Tence in brightness. 

^ Rcco^niz^^ differences and similarities in shape. 

4. Rocogni^*-' ilif fcrLMiccs and simihuitics in size. 

5. Disli^^^U ish liues from grc^^s. 

6. Rccogni^^^ differences and similarities in hue, 

7. Rccogni'^*^ vlifferences and similarities in saturation, 
S. Percoiv^^ distance, height, and depth. 

9, Recognize differences and similarities in distance, height, and depth. 

10. PerceivL' movement, 

11. Recognize differences and similarities in rates of movement. 

12. RecogniZ'-* a v/hole shape even when partially occluded, 

13. "Read" simple hcxly language and make simple body langj utterances. 
14 Recogni'^^' grcojps of objects, commonly seen together. 

15. "Read" ^ spatiul arrangement of objects commonly seen together. 

16. Group objects related by process commonly seen together 

17. Group objects related by jirocess though not necessarily sc-t* together. 

18. "Read" ^ sequence of objects and/or boely language arranged in chronological 

ovdc^ ^nd relatetl by process. 

19. Compos*^ :in utterance as above. 

20. "Read" ^ sequence of objects and/or body language arranged in an idealized order 

to ft^ present elements of a process or a genotype, etc. 

21. Compos*^ an utterance as' above. 

22. "Read" sequence of objects and/or body language arranged in cogent order. 

23. Coinpos^^ iui uUerancc as above. 

24. "Rend" sequence of objects antl/or body language arranged in "original" yet 

sign^^^cant ortler. 

25. Compos^ 'in utterance as above. 

26. "Read" sequence of objects and /or body language arranged in order so as lo 

coifJinunicate an intcntled itiea about a process. 

27. Compos'-' utterance :is above, 

2S. "R^ead" sequence of objects and/or body language arranged to communicate 
intei'^'-'ed non-physical concepts. 

29. Compos^^ -in utterance as above. 

30. "Read" sequence of objects and /or body language arranged to transmit a 

ficti^^al narrative. 
31 . Compose* 'in utterance as above. 

32. "Read" sequence of objects and/ or body language arranged to create a 

desir'-'d emotional reaction. 

33. Composi-' utterance as above 

34. "Read" ^ Sequence of objects and /or body language arranged to express, so that 

others ma y Understand it, a personal emotion, 
3.S. Compos*-' 'in utterance as above, 



ASSUMPTIONS 

While the committee did have the opportunity of utilizing the resources 
of Jack Debes during the conference, there were still some assumptions which 
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wltc madu .ibout. Llie hierarchy ;jnd other relrited asi)ects of visual literacy. 
These assunipt i (MKS were based on the collective experience of the committoo. 

The* tinni i L I ee questioned IJebes about the hierarchy as it was originally 
proposed in re.) a Lion Lo its validity based upon present research. Kased on his 
comments, the coimriitLL'e has assumed the follov;ing related to the hierarchy: 

I., 'I'ht.-* skills are necessary to develop visual literacy. 

2, AddiLional skills may be added in the future, but for this 
report, only these skills will be utilized. 

3, V/hLie the relationship oi one skill to another may be changed, 
tiie relaf-.ionshlp as originally proposed by Debes shall provide 
the [)r3gressive function of the hierarchy. 

The committee also assumed that the various literaci : aural, verbal, 
visual and tactile, do not exist in isolation. Many individuals are capable 
{)[' iL-arninj'. through more than ;ne channel and are capable of learning through 
simultaneous tracks. According to .lack Debes* 1976, "Visual Languaging is 
one of a numl)er of parallel languaging processes each of which favorably 
affect the (jtiier if experiences in language creation and language 'reading* 
are C(Jmbiiiod with inter-translation." 

The various models and learning situations which are presented in this 
re{)ort also assume that parallel learning has occurred. The parallel learning 
occurs through both the developmental aspect of visual literacy, as expressed 
Ln the hierarchy, and the traditional developmental structure of curricuLar 
con cop ts , 

The various learning situ^itions and units which follow were developed to 
help make educators aware of the methods of integrating visual skills with 
various curric:ular areas. 

CURRICULUM IJKVHLOPMiLNT MODLL FOR VISUAL SKILL //18, DI- liLS ' Hli:i^\RCHY 

The following model attempts to present one example of a method which may 
be used lo integrate visual literacy skills into the curriculum. The committee 
selected a skill from the middle section of the hierarchy in order to demon- 
strate the relationship of a given «^kiil to those which precede it. 

STATLMLNT OF OBJKCTIVl':: 

"Read" a sequence of objects and/or body language arranged in 
chrono l og! ca l order and related by process. 

iM<i'Ri-:QursrTi':s: 

Items from Debes' Hierarchy of Visual Skills, //I through Itll. 
PRFTI.ST: 

See page 79 for example. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AI.TERNAT IVES : 

See page 80 for example of suggested alternative methods for 
various grade levels. See page 80 for sample lesson plan. 

POST-TEST: 

See page 81. 

A MATRIX FOR VISUAL SKILLS: 

Pages 82 through 84 . The skills in this matrix are arranged 
for three levels: 

e. Elementary, K-6 

s. Secondary, 7-12 

c. College or university 
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Skills from 
debes' hierarchy 

1.2,3,8, 9,15 



1.2,3,5,6,7 



1,2,3,5,6,7,12,14,15 



1,2,3,5,6,7, 
9,10,11,12,15 



1,2,3,5,6,7,10, 
12,13,15,16,17 



1.2,3,4,12 



1.2,3,4,8,9, 
13,14,15 

79 



The following series of 
pictures wil I be pre- 
sented to uiie student 
on separate cards 
arranged in cv r si; :)wn 
to the left. ihe .s ' u- 
dent will be asl eci to 
"read" tlie st:ory aad 
explain orally to the 
instructor what is 
happening. 



Criterion Level: 
The student must be able 
to clearly interpret 
each picture in the 
sequence and exi)laLn 
its rolat i niKsh i p to the 
p roc ess desc ribed . 

If the student has no 
difficulty with the pre- 
test, the student will 
move on to Skill 19 of 
the Debes * Hierarchy. 
Otherwise, the instruc- 
tor will help the sLu-- 
dent to select appropriate 
ins t ru c t i on a 1 a 1 1 c rn a- 
tives . 
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SOME SUGGESTED ALTERI4ATIVE METHODS OF 
TEACHING VISUAL SEQUENCING AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 



MODI:: 
Films trip (siifnU 
Kitni (Silent 16m{Vi) 
Slides 

Single Coiicrpt 
Film Looj> 

Plioto Disct»vor\ 
C.trds 

Study Prinb; 

Transparency lleries 

Ntcxiol 

Pantom I :n l'( pfU "Moci 
by c hiiclr'.M7^ 

\*i-ioo Tap.- locnl 
.rcx.iiict.".i ) 



VISUAL 

"How lo Splice r> l6n-)m Film" 

"Lilo Siory of j Plant" 

"How to do HlocU Pri'iiint;" 

"Shooting a RasUetball 
Jiimpshot" 

Mother's 0^;) ■ Sequenc e: 

"The Mailman" 

"Using th- Metric System" 

"Birtli of a Baby" 

C flopping down a tree or 
\vh..tever 

Crossing die street at a 
tr.i.'fir light 



VERBAL 



POSSIPXE COKRtI.ATK\^J 



Student will d:^scril)e Career Ed in j Film StTjay 

orally the process Class 

viewed. 

y.ife Sciencj; C lass 

Student '.vill write a 

descriptive paragraph. Art Class 

Examples applicable Physic.-if Education 
lin a variety of forms.J 

LansTuaiT.e Arts- - E) 



nemary 



Social Studies - Career 
Efiucatic-.i 

Math 

Sex Education 
Dra-i.iatics 



Safotv Hufuc.nic 



Elementary 



Su'vleiits should also he encouraged to dc\ .lop originiil mei; ods of achieving the objective 
ami assisted b\' tiie in:-LTUctor to «lo so. 



A SA>1PLE LESSON PLAN FOR STUDENTS \mO WERii UNABLK TO 
''^READ" A SEQUENCE OF ::.riLL PICTURES 



1. Prepare sequence cards. Exaniple; 




2 card seq'jence 




3 card sequence 



4 card sequence 




NotL 



With an individual stiudent or a small group: 
Have t:he stiudent: sequence t:v;o cards 

Have anotiher sttident:, if tihere is more tihan one, explain why 

the sequencing is righ': -'r wrong. 
Go thru different sequences using different media, c . . , filmstrips, 

transparencies, study prints, etc. 
Each student is given th(i post test when e/she is able to 

sequence a six panel set. 

: The members o! the committee felt that "reading" a sequence of movin?^ picaires was another 
skill. Single c '-ncept films, 16nini films, video tapes, and pantomime would be used to lest 
for and to teacli this skilL 
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Admin i stei-L'd alLLT I he sUudent has worked with various alternatives 
Ik) iHL'asure the mastery of the visual skill f/lH. 













SKILLS 




1.2,3.8,10, 




13,14,15 


F'\> 1 1 ow shot of child waiting to 


cross a busy stre 


et . 




1,2,3,5,6,7,8 
10,12,13,14,15, 
16,17 



Sub ject Lvc o ve r~shou 1 de r shot of 
traffic signal. Z00>\ to red 
I ight y hold sliot - 




4,15,16,17 



MS of child waiting as traffic 
moves bv in b(^th direct Ltms, 



#1 




D' — 6^ 



2 



4 et al 



Child looks left. Pan left 
down the street . 



4 et al 




Child checks for turning c.irs. 
Fo 1 1 ow shot; sub/i e c t i ve v p t . 





0 
0 
OJ 




6,7et al 


M 






(U* o |- ligDL cliaii>;ing to gr -en. 
!h' 1 1 hack U.^ Lnc 1 udo ch i Id 
w.U clii.ng tht-* 1. i t . 





J 










4 et al 












J 








Ch i 1 d 


looks right. I'Ai^i righf 




to ci^, 


eck L raff i c . 
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Ch i 1 d (• rciss es s L i-eet . 


Ko 1 .1 ow ydu) L o f a 
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A HIERARCHY OF VISUAL SKILLf> 



DISTINCUISM LIGHT VKOW DARK 

I:'. View picmrL'S with suiili^lu .uul sIkuIows. 
S. Prcxlucc b/^v iihotoc;ra jibs in silhouette form. 

C, Suidont v/ill photos^ijpli same scone in bl.ick iiiid wliitc by ni^ht aiul day. 

RF.COCM/li: I)n'I'ERENCl{S IN BRIGHTNESS 

v., WoiL with Moiitossori niatoriiilf;, othor educational to^^; antl picture puzzles. 
S. Svlov I tlu' color to show tlie color complement of reel. 

Paint 'photcv^raph a landscape showin^» contrasting brightuesi;. 

RECOGN'l/H DIFFERENCES AMD SIMILARITIES IN SHAPE 
F. S.Mue 2 E. 

S. From a (.ollectioii of loaves identity each group set of leaves: niaple, dm, oak, elc 
C. Oi\;ani.'^- a colPi'^e u.sini; obje.-ts \vhich are both different and similar in shape. 

RECOGNI/F Dl^TERENCES AND SIMILARITIES IN SIZE 

E. Same as 2-E . 

S. Produce i chart which shows lyi' ""S of niammah a cc online:; to size. 
C . D.-^i^^n an advert i.seineut wliicii ei:i]Tloys one h.isic shai v in varying sizes. 

DISTINGUISH iniES FROM GRAYS 

F. S inn- as 2-E. 

S. I'rotluce 1 sliile show of an object or sett in at various times of the tiay. 
C. \Lihe a color chail showing; the re la lion ship betWL ■ hues and gray related to that hui. 

Ra OCmNF/E Dn-FEREN'CI::S AND SIMILARITIES IN HTIE 
1-., S ;i nie as 2 • E. 

S F.L- .ible to arrair^e a . alue scale of one color (hue) Iroui light to dark. 
Vit-w paintiru^s t i' Monet and describe his use of variatiou in hue. 

RECOGNIZE DIFFERFNCF5 AND SIMILARITIES IN SATURATION 

E, S one as 2-E, 

S, Select frotu .i grouj - of \ar!^ \evoraI s: des of color which represent a range from tlv 

iM ik;firA>st to the du I IlsI. 
C. S. !ect tv.o paintings ■•'.ith tfie same color sci^eme and compare levels i saturation. 

PD<CFI\'F DISTANCE, IIEICirT AND DEI^TH 

F. ■ hserve .uid describe classroom object?^ ' decorations. 

S. Literpret a topographical map of related : :cial studies unit. 

C. Shoot a til ^.equence of an inanimate object which emphasizes l1 ist i nee . height, 
(hrough caii.eia .uigKs and movemtMit. 

RFC cV, L " DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES IN DISTANCE, HEIGHT A NT> DEPTH 
E. . • .d olv;i>rvation.s ,;]k1 descriptions to comp.uaiive levels 
S. Poxhu e .1 scale uTxlel of .m arc!^itectiu-al form. 

C. Develop :i slide series -^vhich 'onuses on il ifi erences /si m il arit ic" in distance, height, 
depth of a given architectural netting. 

Pf:KCi:iVE MOVEMENT 

E. 0!->si ;\'e the envirotiment and discuss moving ohiect^s 

S. Produ^ I,' .1 siiorl .mimated film (Su})er S) dej>icting the flow of blood from and to the 

heart through major arteries and veins. 
C. In fviiUom in":e, de}'icr various ma»-liines. 

RECOC.VF/E DIFFI-:RF.NCF':S AND SlMi'L"' .ITIF5 IN RATF.S OF v^OVEMFNT 
E. \'i and discnsv tin- U^mm VAS'V IS NOT A LAD iuMG. 

S. • 1 \ M'iety of transpornt i . i: ;nodes. 

C. 1 1.1 Super S f il ni , slioot .i l^.- ic m erv' ^ ' ,i mo\'irig ^ -Inject, i»ersor at va\\,u.\ im 
speC' (frames per -second) 

REC-V:\1/H A WMOLF SHAPE R/FN W'WIS i\-\RTI AL^/i' CXCLHDED 
E. Ol'serve and discuss com- strips and oictiucs 

S. c r-Mto 1 comic xfrip usuig framing tlevices v>ith par'ial views of oluetMs. 
C. Develop a Jide set whi. ' \-ie-a's oi-dinary object.^ trom e'< ir.ie>rd inary .gles, j'fart;;!!!', 
oo. hiding the -^bdect. 



(^(iruup 7 ic'port. c'ontinued) 

1 ^ "RIAiV siMPi y I'.ODV LANCllAr.K AND MAKH SIMPLF: BODY LANGUACr. UTTF.R ANC 1-:S 
I:', ^""l^s.-ivf jut lurt's oi l.if - smi ! iiii; , LTyiii};, otc. 

S. Pl;i\ rcH orcis of tv.i^ sjh"^ styK's ot iiupiic (rock, classical, ja/7, otc. ) uikI ol^s<.'rVv" Uod\ 

l.uiv',u;u;c Cotnp.irc r». .ictioii (-ii'twoon t\. '.tyU'S. 
C. Oiii' stiiiK'iU ilfpicL^ ill jvintominu' or ».l;niL.» an oinoticMi; sccoiul sliuleiil rcspoml^ in '..iii t i. iiioji. 

! 1 KR\X..VI/i.' CROUPS CV ^^V,\Vx"VS COMMON!. SI-IlN TCX^IlTHKR 

I-. Pu L tioni a sol ol ol^ifCLs a 'aib^ct; all toys wiUi v.Iku'Is from toybox. 
S. l';oin a collection ol lools select only liniul tools. 

Shoo! .1 piiotos^rapliic i.'Ssa\' which isolaltrs in eat !. pict\u'e some as]iect of an event, sucli as 
.1 I Jiliii'.', , fncnic, New ^'r.n's pa;!'. 

ri. "RKAI.V A SPATIAL ARRANG PAir NT Ol .a'Ml'CTS CONtMONLY SF£N TOGF.TI IER 

F. \ iu\v a picture of a fr».'i;4ht ti'ain I'oint out engine, caboo:,e, etc. 
S. rotn a collectii-n ol tools st lt'C i only hand tools. 

G, Rca»l .imi explain p'.uenuMit of fnriiiture in a cliai;:animatic lloor plan 

Ih ( lOUP Or-IFCTS xn.ATFJ:) \\\ process COMMON1.Y seen TOGETHER 

V. From a collection oi objecls. have stuilentiJ select those used to accomplish a specific 

piLX'ess, such as b a kin v. a cake, painting a ])icrure, etc. 
.S. From a collection of pictures, ik-pictinj.; various styles of fiiniitiire. select a room svMtin^ 

t.' ii'pii'sent a spe cific jH-iiixL 
C. Design .ni i!l1eli^M• o! i house- -floor pbm and related material swatches. 

17 CROUP CBjPCTS RU.AT.'- h BY IROC~ESS TIIOUGM NOT NFC F^SSARILY SEEN TOGiniKK 
\ \cw . pictuie of ^'i! licl.i. pump, refiiiery, ^;as station an J describe relationships. 
Galli-'i to-.'''fher ih** eqnipM^eni .u d materials needed to bal.e cupcakes. 
, Ho I ■,iill li'i ^Ula'.^i.' oi vibiei 'v le' 'id to one fnocess such as sculia diving or niacrame. 

1^. ":u:ai)" . n':',m.fncf Ol" oww. hod^' lancu.age arranged in gmronoi.ocicai 

OR!:)FK ANIl^ 1- !"lA I'lU^ I " .^HO 

F. \'icv/ .1 piv IV :v s>!.. C i ion st^'cn, 'x- C ay co:n in>- up tinveway, turning into 

'^as •,taiioi> ^iiv dii,^ ^a.s, p- '.t' udant. d.'-ivin^^ awaw 

S, CrvX he: .i • M doulve !:. ' Mlciic n Dm a s t ot sciucnccd chart,s depi^iin^; each st. p. 
C, \'ii'. 1 ti: 1 on I K >d i^HOCF-SSiNC tn>! b - lo vjrV ilize the steps involved in the 

I 1 -s,. 1>. i.^no!oj;ic.il ' y. 

JO ro\i^''^"*-i -M-' UTTn<ANGF AS AP.OV'^ 

y.. It is si:..,;.jsted that if in '.-I im. iU i '; ^- 'i.-^ol saideni reaches tfiis point in the hierarcliv. ifie 
tL'.u.!u" dionl.l look to tlie - " ^.d 'i , !ev» 1 altern;; Ives from tiiis number forward. If nii-^ht 
Iv ".vis* It miorce the c .^w epa-; ii i>.iii in Skills i IS by a- inc^ the secondary lev< ! 
•. na- .'''^ h'.>i;i :-iiiijv; v:\:]^ i and uorki-.i^ throai^.. h<,^se up to 1 8. 
S. Di-si.y -ciii ■■ sli^'.v'> ; .m^n'- 1! it ir.*; the :;equential steps uecissary to execute tl>f donhb 
. • . -.-tu-'l ■ ire 

20 "RFAf " A SEQUi'^'CF OF "^.'LC'lS A^ i OR BODY I.ANGliAGF ARRANGED IN AN IDRMl/KD 
ORDLjI "^O RFPRESENT F.idN'FNTS .1 A .'POCESS C^-^ A GKNOP^TF, ETC. 

S. X'iev; .uid discess the "Don At'f.. Screen Ten ' T\' pro*:;! . 1 - for «'M'tin;: element.s. 
C. \'iev a interpie! .! v-tC-otap', i';:i, sli le series wl.ich ■ ' '-s a "perfcv t rxam|''le" ^.'l 
a ph\>K:-! activity. 'iov. it \ as m ule. 

?■ CONtPOSF UTTERANCE A,^ At^-OV!'. 

S. ''rooiive ♦Ihn siiowin'^ i-queiu'c .if \:''-^n ,>\,'.ch h.is h^*. ' ditleri'U* n es aid 

n.ii: I'.^t' i.l'ceci !>>-.;el,lui' ' '-'lOw "p''' •U-'ti'-'U- 

. p.,- . K . • ,si i!i.Miion '■■n .•.•dhMp -n vour .T.oicr v.hich shosv.- ' r "hc«-t v->\" to ptrJonn 

,1 p.t 1 .e.^i ; 'i\ >. 

2?. "RD\D" A S' '^nEN ^T- ^:>i-;lECT'. AVr OP iiOfC- EANGilACF ARRA.:Gi:P li. COGFNT C]<!)'-K 
S. \ i -v.- FACE '! i!E NAd'ION mvi : Ti' TME PRESS. Discuss di.dr i - ■ Mt. Wov. ( . ,« ■ i v ' 
C. \ icv. .uui ^uss .1 fiMr. c,.^ cau''^^ soimc ni-dor dian'^c in history. 

2^. COMPOSE AN IJ iTfOlAN n AS -\UO\ 

S. D'.'vebM' ii'ie formal or ^ : r . . ii .i ru' ... '■.)■>'■: on TW 

K.' . Compose • 'A\dv .eri>' j^i> b^i^'.^aily iilu:tvaf.s lusrs ;'nd''or c ff ei.'ts ol .i spe^diL 

h i.^.lorii- w c\'eni. 

24 "RI.\D" A '-^':)IJENCE OF OB'.-/Ci'S A\T /Ol^ I.ANGi i/ G E AP^^ANGH) IN "ORICIV' ' "' 

YE'F Sk"0-f, _ . .\T T^I^E}\. 

S. Ci> .. md disrus., ih, tib , 'T'O'; -, 

C. \'\vv: ttv: \\]\r. I'W-"' \'K,n A'C^ A WARDROBE and di'.cnss ■ fj!m'-> "orii^inal" appr-.c !i. 

C> . ' 
c ) I) 
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y^. K oMi'o^r: an irn taiAN as aiuam-:, 

S. M.il.c .1 I ol!.it;e lb.. il'iiSU'.iU'^ .1 common pii'vcib in .ir. ' .1 
C, olop .1 sliJi' St iii."> nsiii'^ .in ori.;in.i! visu.il nu't.ii'hoi 

"Riv\l)" A SKQUF.NCK ^ (' Ol^jlxTS AMP OK B0F:>Y LANGUAC \RANCF!) IN ORDER SO AS TO 
COMMUNMCATF AN IM"I"yMir. !i)FA Af^^UT A PROOF ■ 

S \" ow ti'inshii , is'> 'M..' M-rirs i:>n "Tlu' C.Mnor.i: in y Sorios. " 

\'i«.'\v .1 'hori "ln'w N." *i!tn .mil pml'^rm tl ictivitios d. 

:v. 0,\tI»OS|-: A\ U P' KHANCI" AS ABOVK 

\1 11 L' .1 ph^tKv^: .1] .hit s\'u\c piivscn t .1 1 i on 'JioAvin^ b'.nv to priiil plioto.'^rapiis. 

ni-\ i>!op .1 \-isn.;li/ctl proi^r.mu'J in^truolion on tuuv to pcM-torni somo simjile t:isk. 

"KI AP" .M/.QiIFNCn OF OBIFOTS ANH OR BOF)Y LANGUAGE ARRANGFB TO CONtNUINlC ATF 
(N F' - i i) N'ON PMYSIOAL CO.MCF.PTS 

S. sinJi'ni-. till- lilnisiiip "MiKin'4 S^nso Vi.snally. " 

\'\c'-v tlir film "li.i'^^.im*" J!k! ilccii-U- whiit ilio fiiinm;ikor iniendLul the message to he 

?'.K CvWtPOSF AN UTTEKANCF AS ABOVF 

S. W.ivr ■ tihlents m.il.L' tr.msp.u enc ii«s ol message carriers used in various tonus of eommunicntion. 
C. k }. .Vn-' .in tract con>.^ept snoli .is instico, patriotism, and develop a "visual mossa^;e" alioiit it. 

"v) "RFAIV A SFQUFNOF OF pBjFCTS AND/OR BODY LANGUAGE ARRANGE:) TO TRANS\tIT 
I IC'I'IONAL N'ARRA'FIX F 

.S. X'io.. tiie film '"['he Autoliioj^raphy of Miss Jane Pitman." 
C iU fi I lA' drain. I, outline and note cami'ra tochniques employed. 

\\. COMPOSF. AN UTFe^ANCF AS ABOVE 

S. S Indents -.vill pantomime their oNvn version of the Pitman film. 
Write a storyBoaril for five m inn to ilram tic film. 

r:.. KLAfV A SEQUENOF OF OBfEC'FS ANI^'OR BODY LANGUAGE ARRANGED TO CRFj\TF A 
DKMRFII") E.MOTIONAL RE^XCTION 
S. View the film "The Lottery. " 

C. Vie'.v a l aurel I- flard\ movie "T\. >^ Tars" and j>oint ant. elements of visual humor. 

^ OMPOSK AN Uin'ERAW^E AS .^''.OVH 
S. M.i'-.e a co!la;;e illicitiii;; .1:^ c;noli^in 
>J" . .\Iahe a videotap. !uch m d^e^ f;vinu vinc lau'^li. 

^' "RF.\D" A SEQUENCF OF OBIEC FS ANF) OR BODY LANGUAGE ARRAN.GF.D TO EXPRESS, SO 
riLAT OTinOlS .MAY UNI jERST AND IT, A PERSONAL E.MOTION 

S. C'.MUj'.iri' md e«perience tlie painting "Cneniioa," the film "Pic.isso's Gueniicn," llie recorti 
/lo.iM !Vie/ '! in i tnn 1 1 i - med jiresenta lion. 

' ''-..in:; the [viintin-;; "Christina's World" By -Andrew W .e'ih, explain Ivow you thinl-, Wyoth 
t.-t is rowai-..! her I Ik^\v t!''> von fe.id ' 

ooAtPosF A\' u'l rra^ANc •' ".S -i^ovf 

S. S indents -.vi!] prepare .1 vi'i..-! i-e.i. 'ion which revoals normal emotion. 

O. f^liLit i^4!-a ph paint a pl'c>.' at- ^. whirli \on have a strOnt; .nnotio'^ doj^ictinj:; the emotio-- 
• i^ -.veil as file pFu f. 

DFi;I^\FF10NS 

- " H ■) F..A I J / F'".' OKDF-IR" - r.:i\j:ii; vi-^ual ma'erial., 'o-.m t!ie "Best" possible sequence. 
^■■.:?. '\'^yr,V.S'V ORDI-B" - .in;m.;.M! By ^c. 

■'?.t "OPJC!N.A[. YK'V S1G.M1-F<" .\ CM'DF'IK' nniqiie i>* tiie pcrsin wi possessing; nieaniir.;, elements 

may hv t-orrov.'ed \(*t put tcv^eth.T in .1 new vv.i\ 

".\N ' ," ri-'^." ' FF-^ IDF-'A" • the \ i;u!a! nie'^',ai;t,- desi'^n nuist encode the oriii^inatoi-'s ioc.a ^o that 

;! ^ in Be accuratelv decoded B the receiver of tFie visual commun icai i'Mi. 

'IXdFNDlJ) .KO\' J'iPrsiC \L ^\'0 Fi'd'S" - •'-•.tr.h 1 i»iea' , such a', | atriot isn\ . justice, etc 
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SL>' \'\RY AND C0Ni:i.US10NS 

riiLS report has documented how a group of oight; LndividuaJs cons i.io rod the 
question ot how to incorporate an identified sot of visual literacy skills into 
ciirriciilar experiences ranging from kindergarten through collegG. This exer- 
cise allowe ' us to utiLizu' Dc^bes ' hierarchy of visual literacy skills in gen- 
erating a varu^ty of curricular examples, and developed within a general curric 
ulum design model. 'I'he exert i so was also enriched by the presence of Debes 
who, as a resource person for the conference, ge.nrirously con Lribu ted his intt^.T- 
pretations of the hierarchy l.o tlie group. 

Our work enabled us to sec. the value of several specific strategies 
relative to using Debes' hierarchy in partnership with a curriculum design 
moele 1 : 

L. The hierar 'V is not intended to be totally "pure." (That is, Debes 
himself accej^ts the notion that learners may l)e able to perform some 
of the ..ore sophisticated skills in the iiierarchy while r^ill miss- 
ing certain of ih" lesser skills.) 

2. The documentation of attempts to utiliEe t;ris hierarchy contributes 
to its usability. The examples generated from the hierarchy lend 
clarity to the hierarchy Vs meaning. 

3. The use of the hierarchy and the carriculuiii design model in the 
same context highlighted the real interface which occurs between 
visual literacy skills and curricular contend arenf.: . The very iact 
that at times wlien develo])ing our (Mirr i cu lun: eMan.j. we experienced 
great difficulty in separating visi.u'l lit^.ra. v i 's fjo.ii content 
slcills tended to reinforce this idea. Con^^i<^ j our wiiole per- 
spective toward classroom "failures" migr^ v' • ^ ' i;- i -. -..'c 'uined in 

! ight of this question: Are students rea±''-' . ten' lefici ::nt or 
deficient in visual ]it'' .c"? 

It is extremely diTflct. ~. ■ iinv of the literacies — aural, v ..j/-], 
visual, or tactile, to o >: • ) ^^^udent of tlie others. This 
fact increases the li' m .. .! ..hac . . -n rers may make unexpectcv.l 
"jumps" in t'le liierarc;;' . These jumps conse quently place learners 
in potential jeopardy ,it ia.cr stages wiien ^aced with comjrl i ca tc^d 
tasks requiring th^j com[)lLLe array of visual lit'iracy skill^s, All 
of this nipiiasizes the importar.ce of carefuljy prede ■ enr.ining the 
[prerequisites for any given objective and testing for learners* 
achievement of the same. 

• . SeVi.^ral suggestions v;e re made m ' le conference larger group dis- 
cussion ree.artling some possible nations of tlie tiierarchy. Jack 
'• 7 e s w a s p r e s e n t and .a g r e c d . 

a. ...;.''-ited test-; are needed v/hic!i would measure the com; ■ i eac i es 
shown the Ii i. e raniii^^' 

b. nd in gs ' rom rosea rcii on learner's per f .u'mai^cc' in variiMi^; 
ri: ialities eds to ije coupK-d v;ith ttie skills ^v;i; In thc- 
h i e J M v'r\]v . 

c . Fu r L b. r- r i,.-' i a t i on is needed t o d e L e rm Inc i 1 v is ua I 1 i I l . i ey 
skills <ire lin- ar a^ the hierarchy implies. 



It was the (^pinii^n mT ouv grouj) Lliat a dual approacli to i n co ri)o rat j ng 
visual litLuat'v skli.Ls into scluH>ls* curriculum should be considert'd. Onu 
siratc^',y would bo tc^ uso i)chos' liiurarchy as an aide to curriculum pl.inning, 
t.}ioroforo, lio i ^;htLMi i UK the .diauoos thai visually literate i'''ivlduaLs wou 1 
ovolvo "iwiturally" as a result o[ oxpor i oncing the regular scU'h^I en r ri c: u i unu 
"Iho second .ij)proach would he to liave classes, or modules of special instruction 
which would bo i tuat lonali'V appropriate. !'or exampie, if the ma iiist. reaming 
concejit ill special, educat. Lon ( (^itinues maus' regul.ar (Massrooin teachers will 
have some students who will be in need .-f extr.i t r. ling in visual as wel l as 
other literacius. In such cases, teachers will need curricuLar packages 
^ipccially designed to increase skilis in the particular literacies whiih stu- 
dents lack. 

In 1^)69, Fransecky said that visual literacy was a term with fautasti:' 
charisma and far too many paramerers. Wo agree with the charismatic reference 
hut further see visual literacy as a many faceted facilitator to curriculum 
design and instruction. Curriculum designs that capitalize on visual iiteracy 
skills cuniplement the societal environment in wiu'.ch , oungs te 4.'::. are growing. 
IV' lev is Lon, ! ms , pictures and images of all kinds constantly and sometimes 
f r i gh L en i ngl V affect our lives. If we can utilize similar modalities in 
schools to teach worthy goals we increase our chances for success because 
leirners ar»* accustomed to tliese kinds of inputs. 

iiey end the notion of simply improving the methods we now use for teaching 
cMu-riculums as they exist lies th' whole other question of expanding our curri^^- 
ul ir h.orizons through visual literacy. <'ur group lias not explor ' this c}uesti(V 
jnit i.'eels it is an extremely important one. Readers may wish tc^ refer to Lida 
Cochran \s 'pci', "Rationale i\^r Visual Literacy Activities in Sclu-W::" K'J- 
rnorc 'deas u th:s particular dimi.-; ,ion of visual literacy. 

iMnall.y, our group expresses our since '^ tiianks to all those involved in 
the J.lud (.)koboji Conference. We felt the . : of Visual Literacy was an 
especially gfM)d one for tcis conl. mce bee r..s«: it is so essential In all 
.'■snects of education. We W(uild also like t^ ;»ffirm and reaflLrm our taitli in 
tlic okoboji pn^cess as beii^g an exciting ai unique v;a^ of alio i.ig i :ui i v >' dua I .^^ 
to share ideas and concerns and thus make ■ cc^llective c- mi l r i ou t i (Mi Le imprev- 
i n^; educa t ion . 

BlliLK^' ■ iMlY 

hiundell, Mary, Visual Literacy Activitv i->ook," unp'^bi si.ni din'umeiu . 

Cocin-an, Lida "A, "ixaLUJiiaie lor Visual Literacy Ac t i. v i *. i- . ■ \ n. Srlnt.ils." 
l:ifL)i'nial p^ or. 

i)ei)es, John L., "Ttic Looni of Visn/:! Literacv," '\lL^A'^^^ ^' ■'^il'LL,JjL"i_^J.^:^^ 
Dctoi^a- !^^'''^ p 2- + . 

! bes , John L.., resource person, The 22nd Lake Okoboj i .eadersliip (ami I'erenc j , 
Lak e 0 k o ( i j 1 , I ow ; i , /\ ■ i lui s t , 1 ^ 7 u . 

F-r. liiseckv !-.oger l\, and .1. L. . .be:;. Visual Literacy: j.'- •'■'.■'>' 

to Teach ♦ Wasli i o;.;toa , O.C, AKCT F^ublic^'M itais, 19 72. 

Fransecky, lh>ger B. , "Visual Literacy and 'Ic --b the i ) Lsadvan t ay. '^.i /' 
Audio visual Instruction , October, 1969 , 2H-'J1; 118. 

■ 'i.llic:;as, Cl arence M. and doim L. jcues, e(L; . ^^L^l^i^^lilbc^'.'i^^.il/ \^].l"^',..-i^ 
Q Conferen ce on Visual Literacv, N . V . : 1' ! ' n;an Ibiblisliing Cc^ rpo r< : ? i on , 1970. 
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GROUP G: A VISUAL PRIMER: THE DESIGN AND INTEGRATION 

OF VISUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
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INTKODUCTION 

Because of Llie widespread adoption of the visual literacy concept La 
ccTumunicat ion, it ' :^ms that a consideration of some of its basic notions 
^■oul(i be useful. 

Visual lit.>racy is an integral part of a communlf nt ion process; thus the 
use of visuals should become a compJement, supplement or replacement for other 
methodr of communication. 

This pf. cat iLior, is desi;r>^ned to provide suggestions and techniques which 
should pre - helpful bringing about an understanding o the concept of 
visual J i I e r ci c y . 

Det in it in [I : 

A universal definition of visi ucracy has yet to I.e agreed up^ n . Tor 

this presentiPtion, visual literacy odc'^at onal process by which r; aikind 

ha^: ro:?iv-d and imparted knowledge, eeveloped understanding and meaning among 
>. . :Mir;an races . 

9 0 
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Visual liUT.iry can aLs(> moan: at L foini:;; hiuly l.an}i;u,i)>o ; graphic 
exprui^si; i; filiii expression; picLurc story t'::pros^'; i on ; and pan toiiiuiR' . 

Visual Iv we discriminaLe and a: i ni i 1 a i i • ^'tonnntLun i)resented and 
ciuM-dinatc .''.I'ities Lo intaapr-t, i nt.ej^;ra( and comprolu'nd the mes;;a;.>e. 

Message literacv i a varyin^^, human capacity Co send and to receive know- 
LL'd).;e and fiicaning hasL-d on visual syinho.l.s, pe rcei)L i ons , environmental encounters 
and expL'r i iMices . 

I^iraraete rs 

The cooperation that makes human society possible is almost wholly depen- 
dent on tlu- skill with which we con.;.iun i cat e . 

I'll us, visual literacy involves visic>n competencLes we develop by s toeing, 
at the sanu: time, integral In^^, othi. r sensory exper Lci^..'es such as hearing, smell- 
ing, touching, and tasting. After all, what we see is the beginning of under- 
s t and ing . 

Some paranieleis of visual literacy are \ \ the areas of technology, art, 
sem.tiitics, graphic arts, linguistics, and programmed learning. UndiMib tedly , 
there ar^ otiier areas thought firl readers will ir .lude. 

Ra t itMiale 

I; 1^ imroriant ' ■ r^'aLi;:-' that verbal cx[)ression of all ratiop i'. • i • 
impossible*. however, th. ratitma.le tor inchidinv.^, visual literacy in »ubject 
ma 1 1 e r are ; is s i i o u I d i n c ' l1 d l : 

I . Ava i La: J i 1. i tv ot s t J.mul i . 

2. !\»ten; al for ' -L-atirM*ty and flexibility. 

3. Nature of visual literacy wiiich deals with the mul t i -dimens itMM L 
mt > d e o f p e r cv } j t i o n . 

•4. N.iture of eduv.ition wiiitdi dels with con. pts oi diva-rsl' , in 
Learnir.;- 

') . Natnrr oJ '-■a.i'ner to rinc vi^ial comniuni 'a ■- i <.;n t(^ be exci f ai.g. 

LiiLiiroLed voe.itMila rv" vdiich ^ r.:i evolve u i-opertodre. 

Visc.ih' eaai)Le Lh..; indivichial to iaj^cl personal rtact: m"' -^v 
extend Ki • ] edge t h ron^;ii phvs leal nian i ; ■! 1 1 a t i on au : desi ^ai . 

T'ae StiMtegy o i" Visual Design 

iniie r(M; f. Lo vis ual L i te racy r i."e Lite founda. t i ov. ele-n.-as of dt 
pr'^ducti[ig visual messages. The development of ti^.ese learaiing • 
enhanced by a gen ra i undo rs tanoing of Ihv ';t:rategv of visual 
c:omposed of three elements: '.-si;;!!. Develop, and L-:valuate. To, 
elements yit^d a strategy f(U' developing vi.iual products. 
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BASIC CONS 1I)L'.KAT IONS [)KSlo'N: 

During', the initi^il Llii.nkiiig of v is ua 1 i /^a t ions for learning, inilividual.s 
who AW ilc'Vc'liipin^ vii.Mal. nu-ijwuvs should consick^r four categorlGs of infonna- 
Lion. fhosc.' raLo^orios oaoh oont rilMile lo how the visuals will look; and, 
LhLM-otDics Liu'sc oaLo^;orios should lu^ considered and analyzed coneur rout I y : 

A. '':u.' I.L\Mrner: For whom i the material iniended? 

A careful analysis of th^ intended viewer or K.:Mner should eonsider 
the..' two eharaoLerist ics which are inherent to each: 

1. Learning Style: the manner in which information is processed. 

J Modality Preference: the Icarner^s preference for a particular 
medium or information channel. (audio, visua , tactile, Gtc.> 

ii. '\'\\c. Develoi ^.enl- : What elements should be considered in producing 
the mat er ial? 

1. iNcSLan-i; in ari /is sui:h as learn inj; theory shoul d hc> 
surveyed, .\nd the appropriate eJements icorporatcd in design 
o^. ',hc ia I s . 

2. The effc-/* o t des i ;n elements such as form, texture, etc., 
should be onsider\-d and those appropriate to the message 
selected to be illustraced xn the visual. 

J. i^roduction elements such as graphic materials, selection of 
;.:edium, etc., need H) be considered, selected, and tried. 

4. hogiscics such as equipment, maintenance, personnel, etc., 
should be ciMisidered before the production of the visual. 

"). i:valuati(Mi measures should be developed to determine the 
of fectivenss of the visual |>i*.'duct. 

6. liLilii: it;ion (^r pilot of the finjshe ' visual is recomniended 
along with evaluation of it, so cliat appropriate revision 
will increase the visual's effectiveness. 

I'rie Resources: :i will the m-^ilerial be produced? 

V'-^riety of reSL^rces an individual should consider 
\;hL':h inclut'e: 

]. Materials available to i)roduce the visual. 
Devices lor displ.iying che visual. 
. Techniques > enhance tiie vi sc il impact . 

4. :5ecti;o;s io. learner I ^.'raction v;i ih the materials. 

5. (a. :>tent or purpose of t^:e visual. 

6. Staff ava:]ai>le to hel,^ . designing, developing, t>valu<r ing, 
ap'.' Jissemj nating the visual product. 
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I). Maiuigomen t : How will the mater i.a.l be used? 

1. Organization. Critical to the e f f ec t i-venoss of the visual 
[y> the mann« r In which it is presented. Proper organiza- 
tion of content will enhance the effectiveness of the 
visual. 

2, Personnel. The use of the visual material is as tn^^crtive 
as the individuals who design, produce, and present the 
product. Therefore, careful assessment of all ind i;" .dual 
as resource people should be considered. 

After careful annlysis of the design elements (the learner, development, 
the resources, and management) it should be dc- 'jrmined whether: 

A. The learner lias the appr<.)pr i ate coni^iit and visual read.Luess to 

properly assimilate the. visual message. If not, remedial materials 
nc?ed 10 he. piopc^red. 

R. Jlie goals, learning outcomes, or coiiii>e teneies have been stated 
in measurable objectives. 

C. Hie content is reflective of the objectives. 

BASIC CO^ffONENTS IN lEVELOl'Mi: NT 

After a proper assessment of the design elements, the designer of tho 
visual message can develop an appropriate product from the array of v [sua li- 
gations and mediums avai.able. integral to the development of a visual product 
are visual considerat n -^.s, presentation techniques, and cost factors. Again, 
as in the design of the vf '.';il product, thes^' considerations, technic}ues and 
iac^tors should be considered concurrently: 

A- Visual Considerations. Basic elements nct-'d to be considered in 
the devel^ -^meii t of a visual product. Not all elements Ulm ■! t : 
be select* : and included in the \ viaiization; iiowever, a worlJng 
knowledge ^. f the various elements .a be surveyed and appropriately 
^.eler. ten!. /v checklist follows: 





Wo\ iv.uion 








Nirration 






C;:v 


Or;;;in i/ ition 




Pro:\i!Tiit \ 




Llllr ■ 




C]OSU:r 


\\ -alls m 




r-.iti.. , 


C oin|">l i ' ■. 


'>t.'qiu:nc 






CoiilinuMt i^Mi 




Lini;iiisti, ^ 


! tirni'.'ii ■ 


Simil.M'i! \ 


Intor.iL r i.vi 






P;lirL-,t ■A^s.^ 


Tosiiir^ 


OIm.c lives 


1\ •vv 


on til : 


Mot ion 


C on! innit y 







F). Presentation Techniques. Along w ■ th visii-.l considerations, a 

[n'oducer of visual mess :):;es mast liave an awareness in what ; d i uki 
the visual must originaL^, ri^lat ' or finally he displayed. 

S(aao of th.'se elenu iMrs which '. ffer*' he visuaJ developmoiU 
process aie: ^ 

;) 6 
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Script in.', 
'I'.iK'nt 

(.Mmc'cI i\ L's 

Sli.h's 

.All i m.i t ! ^ VI 

I- ih- 
.(lb vMr. 

c'lilV.Utfl 0 



l.'iram.it i7at unis 
^' .v c Stiulii's 
Sk't V'.iii.itiiiu 
1 III mor 
Chroiuok 1' \ 
1 H'liionstrat Ions 



SuppliMnciii .ir\ M.jfci i ils 
Supo !^ 
Br Jiicliiti^', 

VilU'n NtiMil.i'^' 
Mull ipU' Im.i'.'.' ■■ 
Roar Scrcon I'l v'^irc l ion 
i-'rot.'/A> I'l a nil- 



C. (lost I'\'ic.Lc>rs. Aiiv^Ll I concurrent. lU»vl'.1 opii. i L lactor is cosl, v.'liidi 
r.iu.sL \)o as-SL'SSud and ovaluaLod in Lcrnis of time and money. 

1 . i i me - I !' t he de ve lopinen ? i f v Lsua 1 mal or ials , the re : i us L In: 
a decision as to how muv time, both in t:he preparati. ;i and 
[) resent a t i on 'J f mat er ial s , should Do invested t:o ach i ■ -^o 
learning ,,ain. There comes a point at which the addilional 
amounts oi t i >j will hring little learning gain, or periiap.. 
ove r-exempl i ly a eontt^nt topic or objective. 

J. ."^joney - There is a decision to be made concerning aniounl of 
money invost.ed and the expected learning gain. Iler'e again, 
additional amounts of monev d(; not necessarily provide mort.- 
learning gain. Ihis monetary investment includes not only tiie 
[ireparat ion , p reso^; t at ion , ev.M ! nation, and disseminat i o;-; oi 
visual mat o rials (;;oftv -re), hut a]>o the mediums (h^ii Kvar ') 
from whici; tiie visuals are perceived. 
Witli the design and development of the visual messages, it should Ine 
determined whether: 

A. Additional learning materials are necessary to re in fore t:iie 
visual messagi 

. 'i'echniques we considtred wliich made the visiKfL message 
generalizab' > other situations. 

(". The visual iiiessage is easily related to or identified in 
sup!') lomei.ua l y Materials or othc / criterion ob j v:t ives . 

[•^Knnen_t_::. oj 'ilu; ion 

An aroa v;hieh. seldom inch:/.i.jd in the instructional [^roLoss Is the 
ovalii':r. -n :^ tlie visual design pr^ico. The primary ]:iui"pose o f \-aluatio:-i 
is \\' ' . .^>;)Llnuing revi^-ion and i\ suiting improvement ol" the visual ..s: -i,;: 

I .,- i ..M . ! ' , liieie cire thre.- types of .-va'uation: 

i)iagn(^st ic Iwa lu^i t i ^ >n . A techni^;'^*^ used to analyze and defini' 
t.iio ty[K' of visual . ssagc i .Lrssary. 

I- o r ma t i V e 1'. va 1 ua t x . k A t e - ^ ! : n i | ue i : ■ e d l ' an a L y z e and de s i gn 
pl^v i s i onary data ' d:,.' tin .ieve 1 opi^^^ 'Ut of thc^ visual mess-^^r'. 

C. Sum::: ■ 1 ■ : 1; val u ■ l i c;-. . •:'ohnique to determine whether tlu 

critL' -'^ .:)h jecL ; .\s ■.■■:ive (■en met by the visual message. ;\:ia 
a rr CO 1 le c t ' i. . : . . , to va 1 idat e the pr^^cess o f d''s j 

and de v..^ lopmc : 1 1 in o rde r L o recommund rev i s i ons that inc r^^as ». 
t iie e f f e c L i v en .js s o f t a e v i s t ial message . 
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'\'hc siHjuontial tum i ■ i t i nn dI vi;;ii.j! incssa^',i\s provul , a fOkP cmii i cil i 

1 atii.;ua}',i;. TIu'Sl' vi.sual 1 ai^'.iK^;^.:; ran apju-ar ii} v.iriiuis r.>i,n. .snr.li as: 

k,^iU'StioniMir.-. D i .i I - Ac* r'.s 'U : . ■. . InM ! ion 

Cniu's VWms T.ilK ivu 1; SsMnir, 

Simiil .ition \ ulroi.ipe^ Piililicity M,Hi>ii.il'. 

Kolr -I'l.i\iir.; An. 1 j .1 p.-. Tr.tnsp.irciK irs 

Pilnr. trips \t,ii:;uil:i Sliai'/T.ip*' I'lA-.^'iil ,it >:r 
•j-^ ; ..M M ;ii huh! M t! ' 1 i I 



App 1. i caL ions 

AM [on I pcciULai L ly , the. use of visu.iL':; is a pa^i?. . vc acLLvi.Ly, wficrein 
l.eariiL'ts aru vicwin^^, picLuros of relaLed <^r, in :Jonie cases, iinrelalH'd nia'i't"! 
I'll or L' is 1 i L L 1 if any intcracLitMi wiLh Liiu visual provided, and r'Tlon i If 
lt\irnors arr noL encouraged to *'t:hink" vi.,^ '--^l-ly provide visuals lli^ :iis« ' • 

In humanities and bOciaJ, *i.enC(,- classes, students arc shown picture-.'- 
famous art oh/)L'Ctri, inuseunLS or histoiical. places. 'fhese i Leans may he -ii - 
cussed in an historical pers[:)ective . iiowever, iiow often cim learners i' .t 
to provide tiieir own art: ohjecl.s, museum pieces or visual descriptions ( 
his.Lorical places and subsequently indieatc what they see in these ii'-'is'' 

A p p r i.' c i a t i o n c 1 a s s e s o f i c-w iry t o promote an i n t e. r e s t i n r e mo t c i ; ♦ 
(.\'">s Lderat i tMi is seldom given to i increasing a[)p rec i a t i.cni and i n t: r rc t . a 
of the visuals at hand. 

Occupational technical programs provide o]>por tun i t i es for tkm-c :ic;i\'<' 

part i c i pat i(Mi wi t:h visuals in that students are required to produce- aU'J ia.M(l 

visuals ich as blueprints, diagrams and sciiematics. In this area, vi.sual;; 
. 1 rc an i n I c ga" a 1 [)a r t o f the co gn i t i vc an d i;* . :'!niun i ca t i ve p ro c es s . 

y\cd] ! .sMidies are too iM'len concenu.'d on 1 v with * ae meclianics f .:)c(lia 
with lilLi- 1' •' lor tiic iniierent use t'lil n^i-ss of vi.su.:" as a means ^m' tS':;i- 
mii:^ " c a ( i ng I:^ , aial^-'d suciL^t'.-. 

The is'ipic'Iv improving i^roducL i (.'U and i.ss-.'mi na t i t si oj \'isual Li'.tasau: 
vill contiaut.: lo increase visual conmniui v \ ion and nect'ssitate visual !it>a 
The possii^li' ap p ! ? l' a c i ^ ^ns of sal. literacy are only as linitcl as tvi<''s 
i riag LP at : ' . 

\' i r-[[:i I .-.orAumn i cat i ons siuni i d be s:! ; a tcgra I pa r tot 1 c;; i nc. cxpt . ■ a ■ 
including language art's, g/,'()gra|>lpv , histca-y.', (V^aqia t i on , t. e sim i ;.m l , i.:.is.i::'. si 
and produclion con ;,;s . 

Co::.:sin i ca t ion.s shi>ul(! '-^e in the lorm of visual rt.'ps'-::s, sroji t:.^^, "pa;M,s 
and uicwJels. .Studeis .should be able to read, i . i.' . , pcss'.ave . :; 'is :.'t , 
p i c • I re s , m o lI ] s , I ;i d y 1 a n g u . i g e . s y mb o J s , etc. 

Li.Mders should be guuiisg stuihs.t:- whr: sjr pos;-:ble, Lliroiigh Lhe i 
ma t i on ■. o ■ m.' I r;i rne d v i u •.• ve r~ i n c reas i, ng 1 eve : ;> a i \- ; ua 1 lite r :s :y . Tb i s 
liter :cy v;ili provide f o ; a more actJ >'e involvement ; !' tlie students, s a tli tlu 
visually riented studouLS often being t'se initiatoi-s a" t!).e ,'\'tiviLV. 
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1) i s . lilt . ij'.c'cl .siinltMit:; h.ivf ditficuliv !;t(.in)', iiUt^ t iM'l i l i on. i 1 inohls lor 
1 I Mill in.',. I' r»'in;)t, i 11)', Itatiiiu}; lliroiifji thr visual iiioilalily (one wliirli i:. 
I'lw * Miraj'.ii! ill oui' visii.il ^iiMMoLy) may prcu^KK* an iiilLial iirmiis ol roiiiiiiiin iraL i im', 
! .av' ]iii>v'ii' i ;; 1 rpp i n^', r.!''iU' to " I't'.nl i u^'/* hnili vi finally ami viabail','. 

.\ I mi;. I' it'll:; t'lliM'L: l*' r 1 1 t'l: t 1 1 y i ra.TL'asf u.si' o( visiial.s ui.iv >; U'W 

1:1' .•liiiiiiia! Llu' cviili'tit (iri'liiit' ol \'isuMl aiul v<'r"l)al 1 I t lmmi- i anion^'; I'li i Ki- 
t ■ .1 ami adMii:.. 'I'lii.s In: i i u t pi'rvail.^. (.'Vlmi in t. lu» i \\cc ol Llir inii 1 t i p li c i (. v 
.-1 MM, (Ml; invi a 1 .v',aiik'n t s romaTiiinj; t.lial (.IcM-liiio. 

' ,M ■ I iial apj) I i ra t i ^ 'ii.s visual liLoracy an, aj; a v i s ua I I v-o i" i lmU ^ d 
, i- 1/ at'.- iinuLltvss and im/ludo tho >ll^>win).', poss i h i .1. i t: i <-':; and p rohali { 1 i t. i o.s 
M> V : iia 1 i d piibli.sli^Hl uiatiMi.il; talking; snripslioLs ; plio Lo-pl' om ■• . willi 

id : n.'. doviroa wlu.'i\> not*o:;sa , as in hiisiiiuss; pocd<.oV-:; i ;u'd l.'V*s antJ vi.f.:- 
: A\\ ■:rvir( .; ami .uidvido vi^^uil 1 i I) --'i . ,;.la oa-'ly acvosaliilo viewers. 

a a \- 'rid vjiil, cli iias cIovcIoi'm.hI an ilc for v i sua 1 i. z/.iL i ous , (Mil.v f. ii.- 

ii'.i; (M p'OpU's' uiuli.' i\; L ind i a^; uiid uL i I i /.al ; v)n uT • arroait la^clnio 1 o)'.v liavc 
;,>'.;,: ! (. ;u' ability 'M' pt.'r:,oiis to lM' 1 i cnLiy a ul i ' i otpu^'U t 1 y ( tMnntin i oat c ia 
:m ■: !t vis aa 1 .iiid Vr i*ba I 1 :|;U;u , ... 

i \ ■; • s j I ):; 



a a I 
f iiat 



irot/.iblv f.lie host w.iv Lt) i^afiiide Llut ideas and noLion^" <W" A _V i .'aiaj P r i mo r 
am! 1 1 it o v^^i a L i t >n _c) i' V i ua 1 i zcHi_ 1 nsj: I'ur l [on is lo oonsidoi" Llio f.al)K^ 

iWind ' n tiiid Liu.' :dopiianL" (Sc:o A[)pendix). IL roiaiss us Miat: Clic umms d 
Iw in i^; t.Mjir.p r i Si 'd i>r aui, to dil'lL'ToivL ^.s-rpor lonc:os r. iial p a;]-^I.L' iia\/o liad . 
..'iiicli t!u".' inanaj;o Lo coiimiun i oa to wiLii each (^Llmr. f'urtliG:^, con;^ i('.'r tli^ 
-a Lhat ii 'So blind ..:on ii.u.i o::eIiangod pbi^,. and i r d i. v [ daaa 1 ly oxptM' It.ai soc! 

port ieai cS Liio oli.'pbanL LiiaL tlioy Im^^ ncjt. t'olL ja-ovhar' ' y , thoy uiLMnati lv 
i iiavo bt.'LS: af-^1'. Lo ai.;ia.:'o u[>oii a mach l^oLter visual i::aL i > =s o\ i bo olopb<nu. 



•.a- iioar, I'o..!, anioli, LaUo, :;o", and oxp^-rioaoo, ^.'o r t; al) ! i ; !i ■ ioisi' 
l^. a-r la it • r;-; t.. a ad : a i.; of \aiat (Hburs 0 :■: jh' r i i 'iMS - . Thus wo ■in - ia tiio 

in a :. aaL vs.- Iiavt.' ;:,a( ;; 



upon t >"> Ci^\ ro a L li an d i : . a ^',ro t.- . 



it is wiioa -So sLop Iv/arain^; LliaL wo h<-snn Lo huMd lAn- baiTi a- t;baf i:ot.p^. 

■:a .ii oa: tsiiui i Si; ^'Hiivs .^'opLo. '['iio 0:0 euL lu uaudi Wv- can dovoi^p visa- 
. ..ii'Si.sais in lara-. ::;^M^:u^'J o^n is;-.v ana i;ov' i.w \\ x^jc ;j^vs 
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Men And The 
A lliiuloo K.il^li' 
\ohn C.oiltroy S.ial' 



iilephant' 



VII 



it \«. .>s six \\\cn o\ liKloslan 
'1'.' liMiii in.; Muu li iiu 1 in.sl, 
W v.i'iH to soo Eh»iili.ini 
( ri)«Mi»;li all o\ tlu'iii were hliiul 
i h If I'.u h h ohst'i v'.itioii 
Mi- hi sat i-'ty his miiKi. 



Tlic Si>:th no sooner had begun 

About the beast to grope, 

Then, seizing on the swinging tail 

That fell within Iiis scojie, 

"I see, " quoth lie, "the Elophanl 

Is very like a rojiol" 



11 



VIII 



"l lu- I'irst appro. 11. lu'J ihe Klrpliani, 

A:ui happening', to tall 

A.;ain:>i Ins bru.ul and sturdy side, 

At ont e be.;aii ioba\si; 

"uixl bless tne'. - but the Elephant 

Is r\ liK.' a v.'aW. " 



And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Tliough each was partly in tiie right. 
And all were in the wrong) 



111 

Th.' S._CvMi_d feelinv, of the tusk, 
Crit'd: "Mo' -- '.vhat liave we iiere 
So \ er\' round and smooth and siiarp? 
"1 o nie 'tis nHt;hty clear 
This wonder o\ an Elephant 
Is \'cr\ 1 iko .1 spearl " 



MORAL 

So, oft in theologic wars 
The disputants, I ween. 
Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean. 
And prate about an Elephant 
Not one of tliem lias seen.' 



iV 

The Third appro.iched the animal, 

And hap[>enitig to take 

The sqiiirniini; trunk within his hantls, 

Thus boldly up and spake; 

"1 see," quoth lie, "the Elephant 

is \ ery like a snakel " 



TIk- Fourth reached out ids eager hand, 

Anti felt about Uie knee. 

"What most this wondrous beast is like 

is mighty plain, " quoth he; 

" 'Tis clear enough the Elephant 

Is ver\' like a tree' " 



VI 



The Fifth, who chanced to touch the ear. 
Said: "E'en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most; 
Den> the fact who can, 
This marvel of an Elephant 
\s ver\- like a fan! " 
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GROUP 2: RESEARCH & THEORY IN VISUAL LITERACY 



COMNHTTEE NtEMHERS: 



)olm G. B.iylor 
I. id a M. Coc lira n 
John I.. Dehos 
Cloinont V. L.it2 
A. Pt^rtcr McLaurin 
I.uncs I. Ntilk'r 



Introduction 

"Where there is no vision, the people perish." (Proverbs XXIX) 

This statement can be interpreted in at least two ways: 1. The 
ability to see is essential to the continuance of human societies. 
2. The lack of ability to forecast and plan for the future destroys 
human communit ies . 

The term "visual literacy" also can be interpreted in many ways. 
In 1971, Kodak (1971, p. 3) stated simply, "Now the term 'visual 
literacy' has as many definitions as people defining it." 

The intent of this paper is to provide the delegates of the 22nd 
Okoboji Conference and readers of the final report the following: 

1. A definition of the term "visual literacy" which reflects 
the delegates' perspectives. 

2. A list of related terminology derived from delegate 

^Sjjonses . 

3. .1 set of definitions for use in visual literacy research 
and practice. 

4. A listing of areas for potential re.^earcl. and development 
activities . 

These four areas are intended to lead in the direction of a more 
coherent theoretical base for visual literacy activities in the develop- 
ment of human learning potential. 

Dondis (1973, p. 9) stated, "The major pitfall in developing an 
approach to visual literacy is trying to overdefine it." However, 
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(Oriuip 2 report ooii t i luiL-ti) 

tlu* liirraLurt* ^; u ri'ound lug iUv visual Literacy concept has made numerous 
atU'inpt j; to deliiu* the term. The classic definition is Debes ' (1970, 
p. 14) defLnition which slates: 

"Visual literacy refers Lo a group of vision competencies 
a human being can develop by seeing and at the same time 
having and integrating other sensory experiences. The 
development of these competencies is fundamental to normal 
human learning. iNOien developed, they enable a visually 
literate person to discriminate and interpret the visible 
action, objects and/or symbols, natural or man-made, that 
he encounters in his environment. Through the creative 
use of these competencies, he is able to communicate with 
others. Through the appreciative use of these competencies, 
he is able to comprehend and enjoy the master-works of 
visual communicat ion . " 



in 1972, Debes (1972, p. 5) indicated: 

"it may be helpful for you to consider the following triad 
of terms: 

Visual 1 iteracy 

Visual communicat ion 

Visual teclmology 

Visual literacy is an attribute of a person exposed to many 
opportunities for visual communications. Visual communications 
are the things he is exposed to. Visual technology is what all 
of this rests upon. It should be evident from this triad that 
if you change the visual technology you begin to change the 
nature of the visual communication and you automatically begin 
to change the nature of the requirements for visual literacy." 

Flynn, in an article in Audiovisual Instruction (1972, p. 42) 
referred to Debes 1970 definition and added another: 

'*A visual literacy program (School Sense) is a communication 
vehicle that provides boys and girls with the opportunity to 
record and ir cerpret their world as it really is both objec- 
tively and subjectively." 

Dondis (1973, p. 7) stated: 

"To expand our ability to see means to expand our ability to 
understand a visual message, and even more crucial, to make 
a visual message. Vision involves more than just asking or 
being shown. It is an integral part of the communication 
process which encompasses all considerations of fine art, 
applied art, subjective expression and response to functional 
purpose . " 



Chen (1972, p. 22) stated: 

"Visual literacy is the ability to manipulate symbols in 
visual format for thinking and communicar. ing . " 

10 1 




((;rv)up J. ropvuM rnnt i nurd) 

Muorliousc' (1972, p. i) slaiAHl: 



"1 ain as.sumiiu; from the' outsc't that thcru is a particular and 
special pLacu for visual coniinunicat i cm of the kind which 
oniploys Images and symbols instead of, or in addition u w^u'ds , 
and that there are Ln fact, many fields of human cndea\ot- and 
tho ight in wliich its use is not only desirable in the interests 
of explanation, but essential for conveying ideas effectively." 

Before research can begin, a common def iiii t ion of the term 
"visual Li*jeracy" should be developed. Andysis of the preceding indi- 
cates the need for a definition which eApresses thoughts couched in 
terms which relate to the varied disciplines involved. Within the 
limitations of the conference setting the following methodology was 
used in an attempt to move in this direction. 

I I . MeChodo logy 

In a questionnaire, distributed prior to the conference, delegates 
were asked to express their concerns about visual literacy by replying 
to the following questions: 

1. The term "visual literacy" is a fairly recent one and 
carries many varied connotations. In one sentence , 
what does the term "visual lite: acy" mean personally 
to you? 

2. How do you see visual literacy affecting your professional 
role? 

The sixty-two (62) replies given to the first of these questions (see 
Appendix II), constituted the data base for the content analysis 
reported below. (It is recognized that the replies were very brief 
and were perhaps composed in haste. The belief of the group however 
was that definitions expressed under these conditions may truly reflect 
the most immediate concerns of the delegates.) 

An analysis was performed within the two major categories, "Literacy" 
and "Visual", since these aspects appeared to be present in most of the 
replies and to be amenable to independent consideration. 

The "Literacy" aspect of the replies was further analyzed along 
two dimensions which may be designated "Approach" and "Behavior." Since 
the replies varied independently along these dimensions a matrix, a visual 
display device, was employed to represent the location of each reply in 
the "Literacy" concept: space. 

Along the "Approach" dimension the categories Competency, Process, 
and Movement were identified and along the "Behavior" dimension the 
categories Decode, Communication (Decode/Encode), Encode, and Appreciate 
were identified. These categories were described as: 

Approach dimension-- 

A. Competency — refers to the ability for action which can be 

learned ; 




(tM'oup report. L'oii I i mu'il ) 

U. Prot'L'n.s — refers to methocUs or sLratcgiew for learn Lug 

aiul teaching; 

C. Movement — refers to a grouping of like-minded people 

promoting a set of ideas, eoncepts or lu^haviors. 

Hehavior dimension: 

1. Decode — refers to acts of receiving and interpreting 

(reading) ; 

LI. Communication — refers to combined acts of decoding and encoding; 
(Decodc/i^nco^ ) 

LM.. Kncode — refers to acts of creating and transmitting; 

iV. Appreciate — refers to acts of valuing. 

The terms "decode" and "encode" are used here with the 
meanings wiiich they have in communication theory, e.g., t-. . 
Shannon-Weaver model of communication (Berlo, 1960). It 
should be noted that this usage is different from that In 
other psychological literature (Garner, 1962, Neiser, 1967, 
Norman, 19 70) . 

Having established the dimensions of the matrix the group members, 
acting as a panel of judges, read through each of the delegate replies 
in turn and, by concensus, assigned each reply to a cell of the matrix. 
A few replies were judged to belong to more than one cell of the matrix 
and a few were found not to fit the matrix at all. A discussion of the 
matrix classification appears in Section III A. 

The "Visual" aspect of each reply was also identified by concenr 
of the group members. The phrase or term indicating the content on 
which the Approach and Behavior dimensions operate, was extracted from 
each reply. (See Appondix Til). These terms are discussed and cate- 
gorized in Section III B. 

III. Discussion 

A. Analysis of the Matrix 

An analysis of the distribution of responses displayed in 
the matrix (figure I) reveals that fifty-seven percent (57%) of the 
responses indicate the literacy aspect of the topic as including 
both decoding and encoding or total communcat ion (Column II, 
Figure I). Sixty-seven percent (67%) indicate it as being a ':et 
of competencies rather than being a process or movement (ROW A) . 
The largest portion of the responses fell into the category at 
which communication (decoding/encoding) and competencies come 
together (Cell A-Il). We may therefore say that the most fre- 
quently perceived meaning of the term visual literacy is a set 
of communications competencies. 

The second most frequently stated perception also falls in 
the area of competencies but considers literacy only as decoding 
or "reading" (Cell A-I). This would seem to parallel closely the 
commonly held belief that verbal literacy pertains only to read- 
ing skills and not to writing ability. 
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The third largest number indicate a belief that literacy involves 
the total view of communcat ion but see it as a process rather than a 
set of comper-ncies (cell B-II) . It should be noted however that 
the numbers specifying a process or movement make up less than one- 
third (31%) of the total usable responses (rows B & C). The respon- 
ses classified as "Other" fell outside the system of definitions 
and as such were unusable in the course of analysis. 

It should be noted that while only three (3) responses fell into 
the category of "Appreciation" (column IV), this consideration is 
one whxch persons close to this field, and theorists of visual lit- 
eracy see as an important aspect of the visually literate individual. 

B. Terms Relating to "Visual" in the Responses 

Included in Appendix III is a list of fifty-three (53) terms or 
phrases which were the objects of the acts or behaviors identified 
in the responses. These terms or phrases were classified into three 
(3) categories according to grammatical usage, i.e., nouns, adjec- 
tives or modifiers, and verb forms. Each category was listed in the 
order of frequency of use in the responses (Figure II). l^^^ile the 
majority of participants used the modifier "visual" (34 of 52) it 
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was necessary to substitute some other adjective for this term 
when defining visual literacy since one should not use a term 
to define itself. In the definitions presented below, tlie term 
'^visible" has been substituted for "visual" in most cases in 
order to correct this problem and at the same time closely 
approximate the meaning of the participants, A total of ten 
(10) modifying words were used in the fifty-three (53) usable 
responses, indicating considerable agreement among the par- 
ticipants. Less agreement was shown by the larger number of 
noi;ns employed. 

C at of fifty-three (53) usable responses twenty-nine (29) 
diflerent nouns were used to signify objects which make up the 
visual elements. These nouns were used a total of seventy-two 
(72) tir.3S in the responses. More than fifty percent (50%) of 
the uses were of only seven (7) nouns, and seventy-five percent 
(75%) of these uses were of less than one-half (50%) of the nouns. 

Verb forms constituted only seve:i (7) uses of six (6) dif- 
ferent terms. This distribution was so broad as to render the 
information unusable for analysis. 
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A 1 iU.'f;rt'{* of rDiuui I'nu'i' rhar.uLLM' i /.rd ihc res pons*.':; 

onrt^ the siipiMM" ici.il 1 anyuin).;^ J I f ftM-ctu'i-s wcrr r 1 In) i nat: ihI by t.lu- 
anniysLs ttu'lHuquo (Muployt'd. M.irkiMl dissimi lar ( L U^i In ttM niin-- 
()lo^;v, liow(^ViM*, iiuliratiHl both a lun-d iimoii); the I t'j-at i.-s lor a 
roiiimoti ai)pr{)pr i at r VDcahu 1 ary , and t he urK.^MU'.y lor del* Ini t ions 
roiu'lied in voeahtilary LliaL would reveal to the dele^^ites them- 
^;elves I lie exLenl oi t:heir aj^reement or d i sanrcu'inen L . ThoJie 
tlet" in i L ii)ns antl voeabulary, when developi^l, i > ly also he used t.u 
elaril'y direelions I'or turiher study atid ri'se. reh, the (^lassili- 
eat ion of info rinat l^-.^ \ visual literacy, and ijn])ri)Ved perceptions 
lor pi)licy planning .he various relevant national o r^au L /a t i ons . 

[)c i" in L t i (.m s \\ » J^^^^L J.^>1^2Li'iLt.l^Jj=.LlV.*^^ ' 

Vis'uai 'L iteraey : 

,1) a group ol eoinnumicat ion cnMnj2('j^|^}j^li>vs_ employ inj\ visible 
stimuli - symbols, objects, actions; 

2) a pro_ees_s of teachinr,, learning, and communicating through 
the use of visible signs and symbols; 

^JPyyB^^^S involving a variety of people interested in i>ro- 
moting visual literacy in education. 

IV. Definitions 

The definition derived from the delegates' responses, while faith- 
ful to their statements, in the opinion of this committee, lacks pre- 
cision in terminology. Our analysis revealed that the term visual 
literacy is being emplu, ed in three different situations: 1) as a set 
of human competencies; 2) as a process or strategy for teaching and 
learning; 3) as a movement or grouping of people interested in visual 
literacy. A new definition should provide meanings for each at these 
uses which the matrix lists as approaches to the term "visual literacy." 

The following definition, therefore, follows the format of the 
definitions generated from the delegates' statements. In addition, each 
of the terms used in the definition has been defined, explained, and 
supported by a rationale. 

Visual literacy: 

J ) competencies in visual languaging; 

2) ability to appreciate visible symbols ar 1 signs; 

3) a process of developing competencies in visual languagini; 
and appreciat ion; 

4) a muyement, formal or informal, fostering the development of 
competencies in visual languaging and appreciation (e.g., IVL.\, 
clasi; room teachers) . 

Wl^at follows is a discussion of the terms used in the above defini- 
tions. The committee gratefully acknowl£^dges the contribution of i\iul 
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1 1 Mip .* I r juu f i\>n t I mini) 

ViMui^'lh msr tit its ill' I i br IM t 1 OILS . Illji po;;ii. Ion is jiuinmaf I /cd in 

11^^: Hum. in .kM. i v i t. i rs in whlrli :;yinhi>l:; .md/oi sij;iis inlcu- 
t i on.i 1 1 V U' r t cil ami .j i' r.i nj^-rd J a c u I t ii l a I 1 v p r f 1 c r red pa( t.iMn.s t tM i lu' 
pa I pi )Si.' p I i'ia;ii;mn i ra t i on , 

Symbol: AavUiiaj', a.srd bv a human iov t ho pMi"j>ost:' oi ro j) i fva-n I i an 
a:ipoo( ot bis rca 1 j I y Lbroa^;b I so inoiphism ol simuo kind. 

Siv,n: A symbol or olomcait of a .symbol .';v:U.om, I bo aso of wlijob lias 
lu'<.*oim' I'onvcait i onti 1 \y.cd, 

ibo torm 1 nn^;;ua);inv, was Inlroducod only rooonlly. It is asolal 
hcoau.'a' it ompliasi;',os ii sonsi' of human activity as o[>posod to somi* 
rol<ii ivi'ly Stat it kind o\' tiling; indi.cat(Hl by the word " 1 anp,ua^U'. " 

h(Hdvinj; at tiio koy words, ^»i;t_ivjj^l calls attention to tbo fact tliat 
all hourjj ("iMimiun i cat ion VLdiicl cs or fonns may differ, commun i cat i on "ho- 
havinr" icvoals many commonali t: ios . Symbols and signs Include words, 
pictures, cartoons, deer tracks, a smile and rnucl* more. Language is 
intentional evc^n if [)lay fully generated. The selectiun and ar ranjjoment: 
ol signs in ordinary speech and writing, and ordinary motion picture 
and L'V is linear-sequential. Patterns include variations in the fre- 
quency with which different signs are presented and in the organization 
of those signs in space. The word cominun icat ion has no stated object. 
Lius is because true languages are reflexive. They enable us to Lalk 
to ourselves. Visual language is no exception. 

Implicit in this defii.itlon is the recognition t' Jt creative people 
give us new symbols in tlrj.ir ianguaging. Most of us pick up such sym- 
bols and use them in gr-^dually more conventional ways (signs) until '"hey 
lu'ctMiie cliches-visual or verbal. [somorplri sm refers to similarities of 
shape, size, conception, sound, etc. 

V. Suggestions for i-urther Study 

Four large areas of concern have been precipitated from this study. 
These are: 

1. Continued study, analysis and review of existing data 
from various fields relevant to visual literacy. 

2. Continued specification of competencies in visual Ian- 
guaging iind appreciation. 

3. Development of validated metiiods for teaching these 
competenc i es to learners . 

4. Development of validated instruments for measuring the 
competencies of visual Ianguaging and appreciation. 

Each of these areas of concern can be broken out into more specific 
reconmionda t ions for Ivistorical (library) ami empirical research. 
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'liiji li'lM'iis I Vi* trvU'Wi. ot ( hr ,i v,i I i .ih 1 r 1 1 1. r*al lUr \ tnn\ v.irloMs 
Ih'KI. will provitli' l'uiM<» pii!s\ilu^; v*tiipi»Iral lituvi o\ ln(|ui.y, ;uul <U lin 
iiit ti «':.t til p.irtlr:;, with A pmlsi' 1 i lU'.it, I on ot tlir K'M'*' which 

t in rv>lliM tivi tlrlil ot rrlrv.iiit st udv. DrMv^hi^; I mm the 'h'lils 

(>| visiMl pi»i(:i'p( i on , lu uio 1 n^; 1 c.i i rrsr.ir^h, witir. ti<' <m- j ( U' j mii ;nul 
1 i np^ui s I i I s , a-; 11 a.*; olh/r lii-Ms, tlu'iii* irvicws will add s i p.ti ! M can t 1 y 
to tlH' 'dial In)', I'l da( .» whirli in its prrsrnt t (uam; arc lar v,r;i tm .in 

indlvldnal to attavlv lan rrj'.s t n 1 1 v . Tlu'.sv- studies will a!;;o p.i.'noralr 
otlu'T aroas ol' polrnlial inauiry ini])0!'tcnit to tin* do vr 1 opnuait, oi a 
I'lduM iMU throrv ol visual ltU*-u'v. 

I'lif spoL i I i ra t ion ot r(jni[)rLisu i os in vi.sual 1 any'.uap, i n^; will U ul Lo 
hoth <Mn|)i riL-al and lu t:o r i oa I ru^stsirch. I'li.soni ia 1 1 y , ilic problenis addrtss- 
!-;»'d will I'all into Lho a r(Ms ot ^',raiim)a L i c , syntact;ir, semantic and pt»r- 
loptual aspect s oT visual I anp.u.ap, i n^^. Research 1 1; also nooded into the 
naLiire ol vi.sual .ipprec i at ion . 

Until iuich spec i i i cat ioni; of competencies ol visual literacy are 
established, visual literacy education will rely on the use oi visual 
expeiiences desj^;ncid with tlio IiO[k' of producing', a more literate popula- 
tion. With spec if i *.'at ion , Instructional methodologies can he deveit)pe(l 
which wil. i add control to the area of pure chance in the development of 
visual literacy. Only throu^',h careful dee 1 opiiion t al evaluation and 
levisivni will methodologies emerge which aiC truly capable of delivering, 
va 1 i d i ns truct iona ] .ict ivi ty . 

The evaluation of methodologies should ri\sul t in the construction 
o{ measurement instruments which accurately measure the development of 
competencies in learners. These instruments should be both diagnostic 
and summative in nature, and be useful in the public education sector. 
Without the ability to effectively measure results, schools will be 
forced to cease their pursuit of visual literacy by a public deiiuniding 
demons t rab le lesults. 

Idiese directions and suggestions for further study provide a sys- 
tematic approach to the facilitation of visual literacy development, 
instruction, and evaluation. There is vi need to move from the operrition 
of [programs based on possibilities, to those based on probabilities, 
while constantly striving to increase those probabilities. Systematic 
development is one method oL achieving this go: ^. For those wisliing more 
specific directions, the ollowing offers suggested topics: 

J. Reviews of literature 

A. Anthropol ogic al Linguist Ics 

Symbol Format ion 
C. Psycho- Linguist ics 
I). Visual Percept ion 
F . Meuro logical Research 
F. Psy cho-analy t ic studies 

Brain research (general) 
li. Visual syntax 
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1. Epistemology 

J- Developmental psychology 

K. Visual grammar 

Cognitive styles 
M. Aesthetics 

2. Specification of competencies: 

A. Symbol formation 

B. Symbol translation 

C. Encoding behaviors 

D. Decoding behaviors 

E. Psychomotor skills 

F. Appreciation (valuing) behaviors 

G. Sequencing behaviors 

H. Data storage in human beings (visual) 

I. Symbol and sign vocabulary 
J- Imaging 

K. Transfer between symbol systems 

3. Methodology 

A. Existing techniques and methodologies 

B. Developing techniques and methodologies 

C. Evolution of new techniques and methodologies 

Measurement: 

A. Competency evaluation 

B. General evaluation 

C. Diagnostic tools 

D. summative tools 

E. standardized measures 

F. program evaluation procedures and instruments 

G. Subjective outcomes of visual literacy experiences 

5' Development of new methods for research 

A Word of Caution: it is important that we do not limit the future 
^g^^lopment visual literacy by our current perceptions of meanings for the 
ter^^" ^^e are on the threshold of technological discoveries which may well 
^^^^ease the capacity of humans to explore, perceive, share, and assign 
tneafi^^gs to the mysteries of our universe. In the future there may be cultures 
evefi ^ove dependent upon vision than are present cultures. Wider use and 
j^j^^ireased varieties of applications of visuals for communication i.e., language 
ing, 'v^iii require coinage of new terms with which to describe and share the 
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images and thoughts resulting from human transactions with the environment. It 
may become possible to transfer visual messages "in toto" from person to per..v<»n. 
At the present time, however, as we struggle to improve our visual communication 
skills, it is important - appropriate - that we use the verbal mode to define 
visual literacy. In that regard, it is our fervent hope that this Okoboji 
report will not be the "last word." 
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(Group 2 report ccnt?.nued) APPENDIX II 

i:)EJ,ECATli RESPONSES TO THE MEANING OF THE TERM "VISUAL LITERACY" 



1. Visual literacy pertains to thot^c competencies a person may have and Uarn for the coherent discrimin- 
ation and interpretation of non-verbal stimuli as found in human expression without languaf^e ii. all 
pictorial symbolic and structural items. 

2. Visual literacy is an individual's ability to acquire and process visual messages so that when combined 
with verbal messages ihc comnninication process is more complete and meaningful to the indiviciual. 

3. To rno "Visual Literacy" refers to a group of vision competencies a human being can develop an under- 
standing for. We are bombarded with visual signs constantly. The development of many of ihcsc 
competencies is fundamental to normnl human learning. When developed, they enable a visually 
literate person to discriminate and interpret the visual action, objects, and symbols, natural and man- 
made, that he encounters in his" environment. (Some examples included in Kodaks "Visual F.ibU*. ") 

4. I interpret the term "visual literacy" as a per:>'on'? ability to classify, retain, and make intelligent 
decisions .ibout infer mation received tlirough the visual medium. 

5. Visual literacy embodies a potentia: of enlarging the area of perception by student voyagers. 

6. Visual literacy concerns the varying ability of persons to originate and interpret messages utilizing 
visual symbols, pictures and body language^ 

7. To mc "visual literacy" means being able to stabilize and communicate perceptions through words, 
]iictuies, symbols, signs and other non-verbal ways. 

8. \'^*sml literacy means being able to "free-up" all the images we all stow in brains without any effort 
sc that said images will be useful in our daily lives; we can bring tliem to bear creatively, sensitively 
antl communicatively for the betterment of our own lives and for society as a whole. 

9. A movement which believes in the importance of visual communication^ as a viable educational 
program, that offers students an effective means of learning and thinking. 

*visual communication is the ability to interpret and to produce visual messages 

10. The ability of a person to communicate, interpret and understand visual symbols as well as verbal 
s>Tnbols. 

11. VisTial literacy to me connotes a responsibility to provide the learner with a visual representation 
of the message, assuming that representation adds clarity. 

12. Vijoial literacy is the process by which one can communicate visually through body language to cMicotie 
and decode messages suggested by people, places or objects with consistent reliable accuracy. 

13. Through reading and writing with sequential pictorial language, the road is opened for manl<ind to 
achieve new levels of literacies of all kinds, and new heights of intellectual and cultural achievement. 

14. Understanding, integratijig, learning and communicating through a visual awareness of those symbols, 
whether overt or subtle, provided by environmental stimuli. 

15. The ability to communicate witli and to understand communications Uiat use the communications 
tools of still, movie, and television cameras. 

16. H;jving a facility with the visual media, enabling a person to share ideas and concepts, both ol an 
abstract and concrete nature through the visual language, (film, TV, graphics, photography, etc. ) 

17. Visual literacy is the development of sensitivity or awareness of the metaphors in language and iconic 
interpretation. 

IS. I feci Visual Literacy refers to a method by which a human being can interpret and discriminate his 
visual competencies the actions, objects, symbols, natural or man-made in his environment. 

19. I have a problem with the term "visual literacy" in that it focuses only on one type of stimulation 
while most efforts in this field deal witli "mass media" or "media literacy" outside of the printed word 
Media literacy is therefore, an exploration of the forms, manipulntions, productions, .Tnd psychological 
characteristics of all t>pes of non-print media, 

20. Using visual perception concepts to assist in the learning process. 

21. To me, visual literacy means tlie ability to learn, undersi.and, think, communicate, and store 
information in one's mind visually, as opposed to the aural or digital manner in which most people 
presently engage in the aforementioned functions and activities. 
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.^2, Visu.H litiT.u N in a sense parallels llie notion of verbal liieracy; one must be tauglii lo develop 

hiv .ihi'-t-, tt» manipuiaie visual lan,;;ua^e boih lo interpret atul create, as well as the verbal symbols 
ihat are traJitionaU 

23. \'isual literacy is the ability to effectively ami efficently communicate, i. e. , send and receive, 
information iti a pictorial form. 

J-\. .A visually literate person is one who is articulate with the use of visual tools of com mun ic alien. 

Pfi. \'isu.il li:erac\ is tiie assimilation and arcommodation of visual symbols and visual perc rpiions so 
that the siewer translates them into meaningful visual e.xperierces. 

26. \*isu.- literacs is sec nu and i.inderstantiing knowledge, increasing comprehension, tleveloping sl'.ills, 
gainin;: understanding, r.v; t.-'on of learning and enlightment, and growth of perception to the learner. 

27. \'is-ual liieracy is the awartness of a visual and non-verbal world translated into information and know- 
ledge whicfi helps the user's comprehension of th.e world about him. 

2S. Visual literac\' means increasing one's ability lo read visuals as well as printed materials. 

29. \'isual literacy is the varying human capacity to perceive, encode, store, retrieve, decode, and 
imp.ni Knowledge or meaning among people. 

^0. Visual literacy is a concept of learning which involves comprehension and communication using 
non - verbal symbols. 

"il. Visual literacy is a catcii phrase which hos caught the interest of educators and attracted Federal dollars 
refers to tlie ability of individuals Lo extract meaning from visuals; and refers to art appreciation. 

32. \'iKvial literacy is the meaningful interpretation of a graphic communication paralleling verbal literacy 
md opening a second channel through which more information can be :>ssimilated and as>>ociated into 

a lasting learning experience. 

33. Visual literacy is the human ability to recognize and interpret visual symbols, actions and objects 
aiul louse them in a meaningful way to communicate with others or to increase personal knowledge. 

34. C omnuniication through the visu.il mode. 

3.S, Vi.sual liceracy is the ability to interpret messages received from visual imagery in a world which is 
changing fro^ i aural imagery to a more toral use of sensory perception. 

36. Visual lireracy refers to discrimination of the non-verbal stimuli which represent the happenings 
around us in order to think creatively, understand meaning and concepts, and communicate to the 
world on the ouLside of "NtE, " 

37. Development of the ability to discrinunate and interpret through all of the senses, experience images 
of living, while being able to express one's self effectively and appropriately. 

-.S. VisT.i.il literacy is the ability to comprehend, interpret, and understand visual stimuli, a.s well as 
to produce meaningful visual symbols for the purpose of communication. 

39. Visual literacy is a field, a construct, and a s^/nonym for "visual languaging capabilities" or the 
cognition involving (a) perception of visual stimuli as input; (b) imaging; (c) processing, and (d) trans- 
formation of images into visual output or visual language enabling communication of his feelings and 
ideas through body language, object language, sign language and a variety of visuals from the young 
cli lid's fortuitous realism drawings to planned sculpture, paintings, photographs and films. 

40. Visual literacy is the ability to understand and appreciate what one sees. 

41. N'isuvl iitvracy is the development and application of a precise language of pictorial elements. 

42. Ti^L ..T.-->st effective learning ought to involve all the senses, so development of the senses--including 
the visual --ought to increase leaming ant! improve effectiveness of those of us in education. 

43. Visual literacy is the ability to observe, pre-ierve, draw inferences, understand, evaluate, and utili/o 
visual iconic sytiibols to better integrate ph^'sical and mental development. 

44. My connotation of "visual literacy" is a mixed one, composed of the negative viewpoint thai emphasis 
is placed on only one sensory :,yT;tem rather than using all senses in communication and a pc^sitive view- 
point of using "visual liieracy" to turn on those persons who have not been reached through other means. 

45. The creation and consumption of visual messages for communicative and probl em -solv ing purposes 
at an acceptable level of proficiency keeping in mind the conlcxi of the indivitlual involved. 
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Tlu- sUill lo tr.ui.slatc visual images into a communicable message. 



47 A visu .Uv literate person would have the ability to interpret what he/she sees and communicate it 
* to otliers-'(a) I n nature, reading Uie sky for a weather prediction; (b) In the neighborhood, knowing 
where to'w-^lk and play safely; (c) Around the home, knowing when to paint the house, mow the lawn, 
fix the phimbitii;; (d) I n a commercial entertaiiim gnt^Qvili^PIIU^rit, viewing TV, films, printed matter, 
etc ; (e) V'Vi th other people , knowing when to approach Mom for a quarter or the boss for a raise. 

4S. Visual literacy refers to tlie competency of an individual to translate visual experiences into other 
sensory domains. 

49. Visual literacy is the ability to comprehend and communicate messages received or transmitted in 
visual image or form. 

50 Visual literacy is tne ability to express ideas using visuals such as photographs or non-verbal methods 
of transmission, and to understand ideas expressed in similar visual materials. 

51. The term visual literacy meuns to me the process of investigating and anah'zing the experience of seeing 
in order to extend human communication and perhaps to improve it. 

52 For me it means the education of children, youth and adults to understand media in all^ its forms--film, 
T\' sound graphics, still photographs, computers, et al. It involves more than the visual dimension 
which is why I'm not pleased with the term visual literac'--media literacy might be better but literacy 
implies too many connotations of words, grammar, sentences and paragraphs which is much too linear 
an approach to handle the essentially non-Urear mass media. I feel an enormous responsibility to 
help our society come to grips with the overwhelming role tliat the media will play in our lives m 
the 2 1 St Century. 

53. The ability to communicate visually oriented information using visual and pictorial symbols. 

54. Visual literacy is the topic of my dissertation, which involves illustrating ninety vocabulary words 
with photographs and line drawings. 

55. Visual literacy is the ability to read, interpret, and understand the visual image. 

^. Visual literacy means the ability to look at a visual image and realize what message is intended and 
the ability to create visual images which communicate with those others who are visually literate. 

57. It appe ars that it has to do with sensory perception and the coordinate abilities to interpret, integrate, 
comprehend, and communicate. 

58 The ability of an individual to be able to visually discriminate information which is presented to the 
individual in such a fashion that only through the visual format is the knowledge transmitted. 

59 Visual literacy is to me an embryonic concept with related research and application efforts which has 
particular significance in regard to language development and, more generally, human potential 
development. 

60 Vi.iial litcn.cv implies skill in handling visuals. That skill could be developed by a viewer (con- 
vumer) of visuals, a designer (creator) of visuals, etc. The skill implies tl,e ab.hty to an.hvc, under- 
stand, select, judge, use, ... not merely "digest" visual information. 

f 1 Visual literacy, only susgL-.sts to me a possible term that we can apply to some part of the miilli - 

tudinous wa^'S the organism uses it^ internal and external visual world; however, 1 \vant !o stress 

the word "suggests, " for we must look seriously at those multitudinous uses first. 

62 In a ^iiigl- oversimplified sentence: Visual literacy is a movement involving a variety of people 
■ in.eresled in the concept while visual literacy is also a capability for obtaining meaning from what 
can be perceived through the eyes (decoding) and the capability for coninumicating meaning hv 
originating stimuli which can be perceived through the eyes (enco<.iing). 
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APPENDIX III 



PHRASES DESCRIBING "VISUAL" 

Non-verbal visual stimuli 
Visual message vv. verbal 

Visual action, objects C symbols (natural and 

man-made) (2) 
Information received via visual medium 
Visual symbols, pictures, ^ body language 
Words, syiTibols, pictures & body language 
Images \vc store in our brains 
Visual mess a g us 
Visual IS well as verbal 
Visual I e presentation 
Bcxly language 

Sequential pictorial language 

Environmental stimuli 

Still, movie L television cameras 

Visual media/visual language 

Language and iconic metaphors 

V^isual perception 

Store information visually 

Visual language as well as tne verbal symbols 
Informatioi in a pictorial form 
Visiials tools of communication 
Visual symbols and visual perception 
Visual antl .ion -verbal world 
Vis'uals as well as printed materials 
Knowledge or meaning 
Non-verbal symbols 
Visuals 

Graphic communication 

Visual symbols, actions, and objects 

Visual mode 

Messag' . received from visual imagery 

Non-verbal stimuli 

Images of living 

Visual stimuli /visual methods 

"Visual languaging capabilities" 

What C'liG sees 

Language of pictorial elements 
Visual iconic symbols 
Visual messages 
Visual images 
What he/she i,ees 
Visual experiences 
Visual image or form 
Visuals/visual materials 
The experience of seeing 
Visual and pictorial symbols 
The visual image 
Visual image 
Sensory perception 
Information/visual format 
Visuals 

Internal antl external visual world 
What can be perceived through the eyes 
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APPENDIX IV 

SYMi^OLS BECOME SIGNS 
Paul Younghouse 

Languaging and similar human abilities have been subjects of considerable 
debate over centuries. Much of this discussion in the early years concerned 
the nature of "the origin of language." Controversies raged and eventually 
the question fell into disrepute. This was largely due to the lack of agree- 
ment on independent criteria by which to judge whether a given phenomenon was 
linguistic (chat is, a criterion not inherent in the philosophical stance 
informing the inquiry.) 

The Swiss linguist lerdinand de Saussure may be responsible for pioneering 
a particularly valuable approach to the problem. Saussure's insight led to an 
emphasis on the functions that language serves. Where previously researchers 
iiad struggled to understand particular languages and thsir elements, much in 
the way anthropologists .studied artifacts, ("langue"), Saussure directed 
linguistic attention to :he languaging process ("parole"). 

Languaging serves Diany functions, current interest treats such problems 
as meaning, expression, communication, and exchange. These functions are 
extremely roughly chara.:terized hero but the intention should be fairly clear. 
A system is linguistic to the extent it has structures that nerform such func- 
tions as the researcher attributes to "languaging." (One of t:-e vital insights 
of cybernetics is that different structures can perform the same — inf orinat ion/ 
linguistic — function md different lunctions can be performed by the sam^i 
structure. ) 

Two of the more important functions languaging performs are che represen- 
tation of meaning and that representat ion' s independence from proximity to that 
which is being represented. If we categorize the means to represent meaning as 
eitlier Arbitrary or Non-Arbitrary and tL re.lative 'Independence of proximity" 
as Contiguous or Non-Contiguous (It's awkward to define this property negatively 
but it is also expedient) we generate a matrix with four cells. (See Matrix 
of Meaning Units). We can characterize meaning units relative to each other 
according to their various "standing for" or referent structures (as suggested 
by parenthetical terms in the matrix). The problem of reference has been the 
subject of considerable debate. "Referent" here is loosely considered the 
mental construct that the meaning unit means not an actual object . 

This use of "refereit" and the underlying semiotic theory is intendeci to 
make use of some of the contributions from Charles S. Peirce. He distinguished 
between the meaning unit used to convey meaning, the concept conveyed, and the 
thing conceived in the concept. Where semantics generally treated the sign 
and the object it referred to, Peirce (and others) suggested we need to con- 
sider the meaning unit as "standing for" a concept, not an object. (See 
diagram on following page) 

The three relations established by this account provide a new orientation 
to some familiar problems. Semantics is properly concerned with relation a and 
epistemology with relation c . Relation b is problemraat ic, it suggests onto- 
Icgical questions. 
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Meaning unit 




concept thing 

relation 
c 

The four types of meaning units provided by the matrix have been labeled 
in a manner that may appear to souie as con'jroversial . Different disciplines 
(mathematics, aesthetics, psychology, and so forth) have provided a variety 
oi meanings for the same labels, which has led to considerable confusion. 
The cells are intended to be consonant with distinctions drawn in treatments 
of the problem written by Langer, Werner & Kaplan, Piaget, and others. 





Contiguous 


Non-Contiguous 


Arbitrary 
(referent) 


Signal 
(operat ion) 


Sign 

(convention) 


Non-arbitrary 
(referent) 


Index 

(p^irt to whole) 


Symbol 

(Isomorphism) 



MATRIX OF MEANING UNITS 
(other functions give diffprerL matrices and units) 



Generally, there is little conflict about contiguous meaning units. This 
is not true of the non-contiguous. Some disciplines have created or studied 
systems that use only arbitrary markers or **signs" (as defined in the matrix), 
such as mathematics. Verbal languages are dependent on conventionalized mean- 
ings, though there is evidence (see Piaget, Werner & Kaplan) that they also 
require symbolic meaning. 

Indeed, it is very difficult to fully explain how conventions might pos- 
sibly come about if we deny the possibility of symbolic meaning. Wittgenstein's 
(later) work and the discussions it has stirred have exposed many difficulties 
in the kind of ostensive definitions (i.e., pointing a finger at something 
and naming it) that a conventionalized sign meaning system seems to require. 
Such questions are: 

• How does the language learner lear». basic meaning relations? 
(What does pointing a finger at something "mean"?) 
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• How does language learner know which attribute or aspect 
of object pointed at is intended to be named? (How do 
you point at red?) 

• How does someone point a finger at "truth," "loyalty," 
"hate," and so forth? 

But how do signs have meaning? There are theorists who suggest tliat signs 
are symbols (or more accurately, but also perhaps more obscurely units in sign 
systems are units from symbol systems) that have been conventionalized. 

This leaves us with the problem of how symbols have meaning. There is 
considc>rable agreement that symbols (or, again, units of a symbol system) 
embody significant relations of attributes (or a "structure") in a way somehow 
parallel or isomorphic to that which is being represented. 

The concept of isomorphism is controversial. The tc-rm as used here is 
intended to mean a relativistic , functional isomorphism, similar to that^ dis- 
cussed by Shepard and Cooper in their article "Second Order Isomorphism. 
Briefly put, the meaning of a symbol is not dependent on the external relations 
of conventional meaning but rather makes use of parallel internal relations. 

This parallelism need not be total (we don't have to have little trees 
in our head to symbolize trees) but must be of some selected aspect or function 
that symbol and concept share. The selection process (or construction of a 
representatiou) is frequently part of a creative process in the imagination. 
The construction of a representation tend s to shape the concept. 

After constructed representation (symbol) has been in use to refer to 
shaped concept, its use tends (ontogeneticaly and histenically ) to become 
conventionalized into part of a sign system. The functional isomorphism may 
be forgotten in various ways, or totally assimilated. Further ufc of the sign 
then seems arbitrary. 

Such assimilation can be shown in phrases from our language, as Philip 
Wheelwright has explored. ^n example is "the running brook.' The motaphoric 
history of this phrase has been almost lost. Today one conventional sense of 
the term "running" is accepted to be the movement of water, but it is not liRely 
to have always been so. 



****** 
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GROUP 5: THE IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF SELECTED ASSUMPTIONS 
UNDERLYING THE CONCEPT OF VISUAL LITERACY 




INTRODUCTION 



In the belief that introspection, self-evaluation and self-criticism are 
desirable and healthy activities for continued growth and development, the 
members of this committee chose to examine critically the assumptions which 
seem to underlie the visual literacy movement in America today. As each mem- 
ber spoke about his/her concerns during the early discussions, it became 
evident that all of us had withheld judgment about the concept of visual lit- 
eracy until this Conference. We saw this committee's task as an excellent way 
to learn more about the topic and o seek answers to our particular questions. 

We hope the report of this committee reflects the professional analysis 
which vent into its composition. The committee debates were often intellectually 
stimulating and the individual writing sessions, thought-provoking and demand- 
ing. 

A word about how the findings of the committee evolved. In order to gather 
the necessary information, four strategies were employed: 



1. Each of the five resource delegates was interviewed individually 
by the committee as a whole. These seminars were perhaps the 
highlights of our meetings. 

2. Selected literature sources were reviewed. 

3. Members of the committee met with representatives of othet conference 
groups who were exploring issues which might shed light on our own 
concerns . 

4. Interaction among the committee members served to allow each of us 
to clarify our thoughts, to learn new information, and to view the 
issues in new perspectives . 
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We recognise, however, that our task is not complete. The ferreting out 
of the various conceptual threads which seemed to contribute to the concept of 
Visual Literacy was difficult enough; the gleaning of the philosophical nd 
operational assumptions from these threads was extremely difficult. 

To be sure, the reflective nature of tl.e task required time and resources 
which were not available at the conference. Thereiore, we submit this report 
as a preliminary draft which reflects our best thinking at this time about the 
concept of Visual Literacy and the assumptions underlying it. 

To facilitate its work, the committee developed and followed a procedural 
model which proved to be very valuable. An outline of this model and an exten- 
sive list of assumptions related to the concept of visual literrxy follows 
the body of this report. 



ASSOn^TIONS UNDERLYING THE CONCEPT OF VISUAL LITERACY: 

At the onset the c:>mmittee quickly be cam aware of the paucity of liter- 
ature which delineates or examines the assumptions behind the concept of Visual 
Literacy. The resource persons also commented that to the best of their know- 
ledge no organized group of individuals had taken on this task. 

With essentially no guide to follow the committee arbitrarily selected to 
Look for two kinds of assumptions: 

1) those, the validity or in^^alidity of which would become 
apparent only over time and retrospectively; and 

2) those of an operational nature which may be validated 
in a shorter time period by conventional procedures. 

Two basic philosophical assumptions emerged from a number of sources. Both 
are concerned with the need for individual freedom in exploring one's environ- 
ment. The first looks at visual literacy as a means of safeguarding the indi- 
vidual's pursuit of trutr from the possibility of inappropriate manipulation 
or control by external forces, while the second sees the concept as a vehicle 
for increasin'. < individual's ability to communicate his/her thoughts and 
ideas to otr. jrs Ti-ase two philosophical assumptions are presented here in 
didactic fasni e reader is encouraged to first examine the overall logic 

of each ass u:.:) t i and then reflect on each sub-point which contributes to the 
assumption . 

Philosophical Assumption //I 

• The pursuit of truth and knowledge of our world is one goal of mankind. 

• This pursuit is best carried out by direct contact in the real (natural) 
world by the individual acting without constraint and under his own 
free will. 

• The mass media, e.g., television, is a potential threat to this pursuit 
because it presents the individual with information about the real world 
which is somehow quantitatively and qualitatively different than that 
which is observed directly. 
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• The production of mediated messages is in the hands of others who 
might manipulate the mediated messages toward ends which could give 
the individual an incorrect perception of reality. 

• A knowledge of the technLques and processes used in the production 
of mediated messages is necessary in order to allow the individual^ 
to dis.Ti:!unatc the truth from intentional or unintentional distortion 
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Given this discriminating ability, the individual can pass judgment 
on mediated messages, i.e., be an informed decision-maker. 
The ability to observe, analyze, and evaluate mediated message:, safe- 
guards the individual's freedom in pursuing truth and knowledge. 

This assumption grows out of a mistrust of the abilities (or intentions) 
of those who have control over mediated messages or a concern that the very 
nature of the medium distorts reality. It assumes that being aware of this 
and having a basic understanding of how mediated messages are generated will 
allow the individual to protect himself from potential harm. It assumes that 
visual literacy is a way of allowing the individual to retain his individual 
freedom to learn about his world without the threat of potential domination 
and control by mediated messages. Philosophically, the assumption places 
visual literacy as a response necessary to increase the probability that 
individualism will survive. 

Philosophical Assumption //2 

• Man is a social being who seeks to communicate with others. 

• Such communication results, in part, in growth, self-awareness and 
knowledge . 

• Verbal language (spoken and written words) is one means of communicating. 

• Verbal language is deficient in its ability to carry all the messages 
which individuals can potentially communicate with each other. 

• Visual language exists and provides an alternative means of communi- 
cating which is somehow different than verbal commi i icat ion . 

• Visual communication has a form and substance which can be identi- 
fied, studied, and taught. 

• Persons who are aware of and use the techniques and procedures for 
communicating visually are able to communicate with others who have 
similar skills. 

• Visual literacy thus, is a means by which man can expand his com- 
munication with others and is therefore nore likely to grow in 
kn 'ledge and self-awareness. 

This imption grows out of our need to communicate with others. It is 
concerned c man find additional avenues with which to communicate and 
assumes the more avenues the better. Philosophically, the assumption places 
Visual Literacy in the positive light of enhancing man's awareness of both 
himself and his world. 

The committee feels that there are potentially additional philosophical 
assumptions which underlie the concept of visual literacy. However, the two 
explicated above emerged on numerous occasions during the conference. 
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The reflective reader will note that each of the points in these phil- 
osophical assumptions, in turn, generate additional operational assumptions. 
For instance, out of the philosophical perspective comes the real-world oper- 
ational assumption that Visual Literacy can be learned, that it can be evaluated 
and that it can be Lau<;ht. It is the committee's analyses of some of these 
basic operational assumptions to which this report now turns. 

Operational Assumption //I 

A unique set of visual languaging skills exist and can be identified and 
labeled. 

As a basic assumption, its truth must be established very early in the 
history of visual literacy and made public. It must be verified chat visual 
languaging skills are unique; that they are, in fact, substantively different 
from other languaging skills. Further, these skills must be analyzed and 
evaluated by scholars interested in languaging and must meet their tests of 
uniqueness and importance. 

These questions are examples of the analysis suggested above: 

• What are the behaviors of visual languaging? 

• liow are they different from other types of languaging? 

• Are these differences important enough to. constitute a unique area 
of investigation? 

Operational Assumption ii2 

The skills of visual languaging can be learned. 

Again, the truth of this assumption musi: be verified for if these skills 
cannot be learned, then they are probably determined genetically and acquired 
through maturation, and are, therefore, outside the domain of significant 
educational intervention. 

The following questions are intended to be illustrative: 

• Does one acquire visual languaging capabilities through experiences 
with visuals? 

• Does one acquire these skills through development or maturat ional 
processor? 

• Is tho. sequence in which the skills are acquired invariate? 

e l^Jl^at is the nature of the sequence for learning these skills? 

Operational Assumption //3 

The skills of visual languaging can be taught. 

Once it is established that visual languaging can be learned, a set of 
questions must be posed and tested regarding the viability of various strategies 
for affecting the acquisition of these capabilities. Some examples are: 
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• l^hat are the independent variables which have an effect on the acquisi- 
tion of visual languaging behaviors? 

What relationships (interactions) exist between combinations of indepen- 
dent variables? 

Wliat forms of educational intervention can assist visual development? 
(e g., reception learning from viewing visuals and otherwise learning 
about'' visual syntax; modeling from, being with others who have high 
visual language capabilities; inquiry-based learning from problem- 
solving experiences, etc.) 

Operational Assumption //A 

The behaviors of visual languaging can ' e assessed. 

Having established that visual languaging can be learned, in effect, demon- 
strates that these skills can be assessed. That is, assessment is the process 
of verifying the existence of a capability. However, for the purposes of anal- 
ysis, this assumption requires separate treatment. 

Examples of questions relevant to assessment are: 

• How is the assessment of these skills different from the assessment 
of other types of skills? 

• Wliat are the unique problems associated with the assessment of visual 
languaging behavior? 

• How can the effects of other languaging skills be controlled to obtain 
a valid measure of visual languaging capabilities? 



Operational Assumption //5 

Visual literacy offers a unique perspective for identifying, explaining, 
and predicting visual behavior more adequately than other perspectives can. 

Essentially, this assumption concerns theory building, especially the 
research to generate and verify theory regarding visual learning. This assamp- 
tion acknowledges the fact that visual learning phenomena can be analyzed and 
explained from different points of view. It implies that a point of ^lew is 
legitimate to the extent that it offers explanations not possible or inadequate 
(e.R , less parsimonious) from alternative points of view. Given these con- 
siderations, rhe following questions are posed for the purpose of examining 
the legitimacy of visual literacy as a perspective for investigating the 
phenomena of visual learning: 

• Wiat is the domain of visual literacy? l^at are the behaviors 
(dependent measures) of interest to investigators adopting this 
frame of reference? 

• l^iat are the factors (independent variables) affecting those 
behaviors and how can they be manipulated? What are the types of 
questions to be included in the domain? l^hat types of questions 
are excluded? 
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• l^at is the nature of its uniqueness? Does it define a thcoreLical 
area? In what ways is that theoretical area different from oth^r 
areas that deal with the same phenomena? 

• What are the advantages of the visual literacy perspective? In what 
ways docs this point of view offer parsimonious explanations of visual 
variables below? 

Operational Assumption //6 

Visuals are a language. 

As stated, this assumption may be misleading. Perhaps visual per se are 
no more a language than words per se are a language (or that gestures per se 
are a language.) Certainly, observable elements are necessary for language, 
such as pictures, words, hand movements, but they may not be, in and of them- 
selves, sufficient. To be called language, must a languaging systam contain 
principles or rules for interpreting the stimuli? Language requires languaging 
behaviors from an individual. This languaging capability resides within an 
Individual and involves the application of rules for deriving meaning. That 
is, language and languaging may be more than the representations or signs one 
observes; it may include the behavior for deriving meaning from these repre- 
sentations or signs. 

Operational Assump ti on it! 

There is more' of significance to know than we now know about visual 
literacy. 

From our interaction with several groups at the Okoboji Conference, from 
a survey of the relevant literature, and from our discussion with resource 
persons at the conference, it is a near universal assumption that there is 
more of significance to know about visual literacy than we now know. Though 
this is more or less intuitive it is nevertheless very significant that this 
assumption is widely held. This is because the assumption begs the question: 

• How can we be advocating visual literacy practices and in many 
instances be at the point of program implementation or beyond when, 
admittedly, our knowledge of it is imperfect and admittedly there 
may be more of significance that we do not know presently but have 
no assurance that we will ever know. To put it another way, we may 
think we have touched the tip of an iceberg but there are no assur- 
ances (indeed, there is little evidence) that the iceberg exists. 

Operational Assumption //8 

Visuals communicate meanings Lhat cannot be communicated verbally. 

One basic assumption formulated from the data collected is that "visuals 
communicate meaning that cannot be communicated verbally." Perhaps this state- 
ment is accepted as inclusive because some feel that to explain certain pheno- 
mena, visuals present an image accurate enough that a narrative is unnecessary. 
Others feel that it could also be argued that it is possible to fabricate a 
systematic mental image by being verbally literate, i.e., literate in the sense 
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of being able to completely verbalize an image and literate in the sense of 
being able to interpret the visual image given. 

Should we investigate further the possibilities that incomplete images 
could be the result of using only the visual communication as compared to 
supporting it with a narrative? Might not another way to observe the assump- 
tion be to add an additional phrase to make the assumption more complete: 
"Visuals communicate meanings that cannot be communicated verbally with complete 
equivalence . " 

The obverse of the assumption may very well read: "Communications given 
verbally may convey meanings that cannot be communicated visually with equiv- 
alence. " 

These two suggestions may not be acceptable or valid either — that is 
not the point. The point is t -at a critical look at the basic assumption may 
be a way to improve the assui..^ tion and to make them more meaningful and useful 
for both the research-based and applied uses. 

Operational Assumption //9 

Acquiring the behaviors of visual literacy in some way augments or facil- 
itates the acquisition of behaviors of verbal literacy. 

While this assumption represented the majority view of the delegates, and 
while it was reported that a small body of research offers partial support for 
it, our investigation revealed that four related, but incompatible assumptions 
were also held by delegate?. Each of the four assumptions will be treated in 
the follox^7ing paragraphs. 

Regarding the majority assumption, examples of relevant questions are 
posed to clarify the meaning of this assumption. Does this assumption mean 
that the acquisition of visual skills increase verbal skills? Is the inverse 
true? l^Jhat is the nature of the facilitative relationship? What is the process 
by which skills of one area augment those of the other? Are visual and verbal 
skills developed in accordance with a parallel but qualitatively different 
process? I'Jhat are the similarities and differences between the processes for 
acquiring visual and verbal behaviors? Are the two areas inextricably related 
or qualitatively distinct? Does emphasizing the differences between the two 
areas offer more promise than emphasizing their similarities? 

A second assumption indicated that some delegates believe that a cause- 
effect relationship exists between the two areas: that visual behaviors 
correspond to verbal behaviors so closely that both are, in fact, acquired 
simultaneously. Is the relationship reciprocal? Does the possession of visual 
or verbal competencies automatically indicate a correspondingly high competence 
in the other area? Or is the relationship uni-directional? Is the direction 
from visual to verbal or verbal to visual? One of the tasks for proponents 
of this assumption may be to demonstrate a logical relationship between visual 
and verbal behaviors and test that relationship empirically. 

A third assumption holds: 'that a negative relationship exists between 
visual and verbal skills and that this relationship may be correlational or 
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cnusc-ef f ect . This assumption may mean that an individual with high vitiual 
or verbal competence will in a significant number of instances have corres- 
pondingly low skill competence in the other area or it may mean that proficiency 
in one skill area has a debilitating eifect on the other. Do attempts to boost 
one skill area necessarily do so at the expense of the other? Does it imply 
that an irreversibility is inherent here--that one cannot be proficient in 
both skill areas under any circumstances? Do individuals acquire a dominant 
skill area and any attempts to boost the other skill area will prove fruilless? 

The fourth assumption encountered is that there is no relationship between 
the proficiencies in the tv;o skill areas. The idea here appears to be that 
visual skill and Vl rbal skill areas vary independently. 

In all cases logical analyses subjected to empirical verification is 
recommended to refine these assumptions and to indicate appropriate practices 
ot implementation in educational settings. 

Operati o nal Assumption //lO 

A significant subset of a learner population has a preference for the 
visual modality. 

An assumption underlying a number of spoken and written assertions is 
that a significant number of the population has a preference for the visual 
modality. Some questions arise from this assumption. For example, what 
constitutes a ^'preference?" Is this a subjective statement of preference 
buch as "1 like visuals" or one based on reliable data? Tliat is, is this 
assumption saying that certain individuals are able to learn more effectively 
and/or with greater understanding via visuals (e.g., reach mastery in less 
time than would be the case through other modalities)? Is this population 
sample denied certain "bits" of knowledge or insight that may be inherently 
verbal and vice versa? Does this also imply that a disposition to learn via 
visuals indicates a preference to encode information in visual forms? 

Adherents to the stated assumption will often take it a step further to 
say that vision is a unique learning channel. If this is so, what is the 
nature of that channel? What are the dimensions of this uniqueness? 

Operational Assumption //II 

Vision is necessary to the acquisition of visual literacy skills. 

An assumption we found underlying this unique aspect is that vision is 
necessary for visual literacy. Complete agreement on the necessity of vision 
to achieve some degree of visual literacy was not found. Some contended that 
vision is a requirement, others did not. For the latter, what is the nature 
of mental imagery in the blind? How can we determine the fidelity of this 
imagery? For the former, if the sightless are incapable of .^;;ual literacy, 
for example, how is it that some blind persons can detect coi'^r through touch? 
This lack of agreement with respect to this assumption points to possible 
areas for research and discussion. 

1 2 ■/ 
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SUM>L\RY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of their work the committee members were able to identify at 
Least two philosophical assumptions and eleven operational assumptions. Var- 
ious combinations of these assumptions were used as rationales for the visual 
literacy concept. One of the philosophical assumptions states that visual 
literacy skills are an additional avenue for human communication. Each of 
these two assumptions are comprised of sub-points which are the basis for the 
eleven operational assumptions. 

The goal of the committee has been to identify these assumptions and hold 
them up as a mirror for self-reflection by the conference participants. In 
addition, we have posed questions which will hopefully stimulate serious think- 
ing about the operational assumptions. 

Tlie committee members, however, have not remained neutral as a result of 
their work. All the members generally agree with the following two points: 

a. The two philosophical assumptions which were explicated d) 
indeed appear to be goals worthy of our support. 

b. However, in our opinion, many of the operational assumptions 
reflect a naivete of the visual literacy construct. This has 
serious ramifications and must be remedied if the movement is 
to continue to exist and potentially gtow. 

Couple these two concerns with our analysis that the visual literacy move- 
ment can be viewed as an innovation seeking adoption in the education system 
and we become disheartened at events we see happening in schools and univer- 
sities vis-a-vis the visual literacy movement. It appears to us that too many 
educators are prematurely jumping on the visual literacy bandwagon without 
first examining the assumptions and supporting evidence (what little there is). 
Indeed, at this conference several committees have dedicated themselves to the 
concerns of various phases of implementing applied visual literacy programs. 
We believe this may be a serious error (unless conditions discussed in the 
recommendations at the end of this section are provided for.) We believe that 
the concept has been only vaguely defined and is, at best, the brainchild of 
a number of independent thinkers. 

We believe that if educators continue to insist on implementing courses 
of study labeled "Visual Literacy" they may prematurely abort a concept whose 
birth, if nurtured and developed by research and testing, could have a valuable 
impact on education. But if the concept is "sold" as being in full bloom today 
and promises to teach students new and different skills which will facilitate 
learning, then we believe the term and its intentions will soon be relegated 
to the status of a "fad." At this time there is much excitement and interest 
in visual literacy, especially the media profession. The philosophical assump- 
tions underlying it are ample justification:-; for such interest. However, let 
us not be prc^irature and force the term ^o^ applied educational programs which 
do not have sufficient substance to succeed. or if initiation of visual 
literacy pr -gr.iias meet with failure, the public support and research dollars 
necessary for further development and testing of the concept may be decreased 
or withdrawn. 
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Wliat can be done to prevent this from happening? The concem held by the 
committee is not that a totally complete, integrated, fully explicated theory 
batJe is necessary before implementation can proceed, but that iraplementat Lon 
of visual literacy concepts in a curriculum be conducted with formative and 
summative evaluation in order to ascertain the degree to which specified out- 
comes are being achieved. We propose that visual literacy be subjected to 
close and rigorous scrutiny. The potential of this embryonic area, we feel, 
should be explored. But this exploration should proceed cautiously, for 
example, by implementing appropriate applications as they are identified. At 
the same time the exploration that can fill the needs for knowledge in the 
area should be proceeding with equal rigor. 

J_P.y_^_L^_ PcvG^oplnR a Process of Critical Introspection 

As a result of our experience in identifying the basic assumptions of 
visual literacy and inspecting their acceptance, a general model which might be 
of value to other groups working with a new concept was developed. This model 
is presented in outline form. 

I. Momhcrs concerned with tho legitimacy and validity of the topic should volunteer. 
II. Develop a model of inquiry designed to elicit the basic assumption of the topic. 

III. A. Implement the model of inquiry with resource experts to elicit their basic assumptions. 

B. Implement the model of inquiry with other groups dealing with related aspects of the topic. 

C. Implement the model of inquiry to organize basic assumptions found in the literanire. 

a. Listen to the group discussions. 

b. Ask them to list assoimptions. 

c. Copy tl^e group's self-generated list of assumptions. 

IV. Formulate criteria for a basic assumption- (An unchallenged III concept. From the mass 
of information we s^Tithesized assuTnptions that met the basic criteria. ) 

V*. Identif y basic assumptions. 

VI. Develop organizational format of presentation. 

Vll. Prepare comprehensive philosophical statement re flee tin i; belief's (assumptions) of population 

•sampled above. 

Vlll. Clarify and draw implications for each a < sumption. 

IX. Write introduction and conclusions. 

X. Prepare and write report tor duplication antl distribution. 
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APPENDIX 



A list of assumptions dorivcd from resource persons, delegate groups, 
and selected literature: 

1. A visual lan£;ii.it;c exism aiui it is staicturally aiiiilogoiis to verbal language in terms of parts of speech. 

2. Visual stiiuuli vary in terms of degree of isomorphism to "reality, " i, c. , "concrete" reality to "abstract" 

synibol isin. 

It is important to measure visual language capability and to show the relationship to the measure of 
verbal capability. 

A. Langnagiug \s a dynamic, ever-changing process. Language is constantly being reshaped through usage. 

5. A set of visual literacy skills exists so one can acquire Uiose skills in successive approximations, as con- 

trasted u'irli the idea of visual literacy being a single competency. 

6. Visual langu.ige is universal to tlie extc-nt tliat the persons in communication have common referents 

(iiLSt as in the case of verbal language. ) 

7. Visual literacy represeiiLs a new conceptual scheme as opposed to a set of skills or techniques that have 

been .1 vail able for some time, but are inadequately applied. 
S. Visual literacy skills develop in direct proportion to one's contact with visual mass media. 
0. The skills of visual literacy, once attained, arc never lost. 
10. Abilitv (o eiuunerate a lot of details desirable. 

M. All forms of languaging require essentially similar cognitive processes for decoding and encoding 
information. 

12. Simultaneity is a characteristic unique to tb.e processing of visual information. 

13. The more languages with wiiich one has facility has a direct proportion to the amount of freedom one has. 

14. The sequence in which one perceives a set of visuals determines the meaning one ascribes to tlie sequence. 

15. \*isuals are a language. 

U). Visual literacy makes available a new channel of learning thereby enabling an individual to be a more 
effective learner. 

17. Visual literacy offers n unique perspective which enables one to more parsimoniously explain phenomena. 
IS. An inverse relationship exists between verbal and visual capabilities. 

19. A unique set of visual language skills exists and can be identified and labeled. 

20. There is a high positive transfer between sl^ills of visual literacy and verbal literacy, 

21. A universal visual langaiage exists. 

22. Tlie basic techniques for studying visual literacy already exist. 

23. Visual literacy represents a set of strategies for teaching verbal literacy. 

24. To be visually literate requires the sense of sight. 

25. The domain of visual literacy includes, but is not limited to, visual symbols, body language, 

gestiire.*^, etc 

26. Aesthetic qualities are based on criteria wfiich are culturally detcrmhioJ as opposed to the \'iew that 

there are absolute qualities which transcend cultural barriers. 

27. The value of a visual stimulus is judged as to its effectiveness in facilitating the acquisition of new 

behaviors by a learner. 
2S. Visual literacy is an aptitude and an outcome and a movement. 

29. Present testing nietbo^^is are uiadequate for assessing visual literacy skills or capabilities. 

30. Visual stiiriuli, in and of themselves, are neutral in terms of value, 

31. The uiass media information is different from visual information in the rest of the movement. 

32. The skills of visual literacy will develop individuals who can be discriminating viewers. 

33. Visual literacy skills can be learned and taught and such instruction is necessary for the acquisition of 

such skills at the highest levels of capability. 

34. Visual literacy skills are acquired through incidenlM experiences. 

^o. Ph>7iological differences may perhaps exist between the past generation and the "TV" generation. 

36. Visual literacy concerns constitute a legitimate movement. 

37. Visual literacy has tlie potential for overcoming passivity by creating a situation in which values 

can be identified and discussed. 

38. Television viewers have free will concerning whether they will watch television. 

39. V^isual literacy is a new name for something "old under the sun. " 

40. Visual literacy is a label for new set of tcchniquer. 

41. The skills of visual literacy are prerequisite to the ability to acquire knowledge independently. 

42. The spectre of potential evil implied in die mass media can be dealt with more effectively v;ith 

visual literacy skills, that such skills will enable individuals to make more appropriate divisions 
and choices, and that such skills will create a better person. 
4-1. Verbal literacy and visual literacy arc parallel. 

44. While the relationship of one skill to another may be changed the relationship as originally proposed 

by Debes shall provide the progressive function of the hierarchy. 

45. Parallel learnings occur through visual literacy and through traditional curricular approaches in 

content areas. 

46. .Additional skills required to attain visual literacy maybe added in the future. 

47. M.'uy iudividuals are capable ot learning thraigh more than one channel and ar- capable of learning 

througii simultaneous tracks. 
4S. The curriculum design vehicles offer a s^'stematic way of integrating visual literacy opportunities 
into any curriculum. 

49. The skills described in Debes' hierarchy are necessary to develop visual literacy. 
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^50. A process wliich incorpor;ites vi!iual literacy skills into tJio K-12 ciirriciiUiin can presently be developed. 
51. The ileuTajids ot a set of visual literacy skills as identified by Dcbes and verified at this cantorence provide 
a critic al Init seldonily used approach for use by those concerned with curricnUuii design. 
Visuals can say precisely tinn;;s tliat cannot he expressed verbaUy. 
S^. Visual literacy will result in self-fulfillment. 

^A. The visually literate persc^i can "road" visuals at a glance- -that a sinniUaneous learning experience 
occurs. 

.'if). The visual literacy field needs to provide some unique payoff to survive. 
r>ti. The written word is not encompassed in the term "visual literacy. 

f)?. Thinking can occar in terms of graplis, drawings, models and this form of thinking is easier than verbal. 
r>8. ELtucation.i! insiitulions are best suited for implementing visual literacy instruction. 
r)9. Visual liti r.icy employs a s^'stem of languaging to produce predictable behaviors. 
60. We must create .irtificial representations of reality for learners to insure transfers. 

til. Visual literacy is something worth teaching in itself ratJier than critical thinking or information nrocessing. 
62 Tliere arc two independent spheres of consciousness in tlie hnnjan brain. 

63. Pictures antl models are better t:lian words and syinbols for coui muni eating concrete things, places, 

scenes, and existing events. 
6A. A given object could be matched with \U photograph by any humai; being without having to learn 

laboriously a special vocabulary of photograplis. 
(jS. Thi- Okoboji groups is representative of the visual literacy population. 
(U). There .ire skills that exist in visual interpretation. 

67. Teacher education programs are a logical place to start giving visual literacy some exposure. 
6S. Within a visually oriented society one unist become visually literate to be an effective interpretec 
and communicator. 

69. Visual skills can be taught at all 12 levels of education. 

70. We will accept the term "visual literacy." 

71. Visual skills which complement the other literacy skills are not emphasized. 

72. Definitions should be arrived at in order that future research can be properl y directed. 

73. A group-formed matrix is a basis for displaying the visual literacy reports in an organized communicative 

form. 

7-1. Visual skills can be developed through teacher education. 
7S, Visual skills can be evaluated and have been evaluated. 
7(1. Visual skills can be taught. 

77. We are living in an increasingly visual world. 

78. Print and or;,i skills aie given significant emphasis in all teacher education programs. 

79. We must do a better job of interacting witli the visual stimuli, internalizing them, and communicating 



with them. 
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1976 OKOBOJI PELEGATF CONCERNS 



To help the Planning Committee prepare the opening activities of the Con- 
ference, each delegate was asked to respond to two questions: 

1. The term "Visual Literacy" is a fairly recent one and carries 
many varied connotations. In one sentence , what does the term 
"Visual Literacy" mean personally to you ? 

2. How do you see Visual Literacy affecting your professional role? 



ANTHONY ARABIA (Pennsylvania) 

1. Visual literacy pertains to tliosc conijicionc it\s ;i person may have and learn fo* ::\c coherent tHscri 
atlon and imcrprclation of non-verbal visual stimuli, .is found in human expression ,%iihoiit lanRHage, in all 
pictorial, symbol ic and structural items, 

2. Ill health professions learning resources work, the development of superior communications sUills i 
students is an important pre -requisite to tlieir success in clinical pracucc. 



KATHRYN T. BACK (Oklahoma) 

1. Visual literacy is an individual's ability to acquire and process visual messages so tliai when combined 
with verbal messages the communication process is more complete and meaningful to the mdividnal. 

2 The very nature of the growth of our field from "audio-visual" to "media" to ^nsmictional or educa- 
tional technology" implies a sophistication and refinement of our role as professionals in education. No longer 
can wc merely promote the inclusion of visual messages into instruction; we must educate instructors m the 
proper use of visual messages, thereby fostering visual literacy in students. As educational technologists it is 
our responsibility to design visual messages which, when combined with verbal messages, will aid students m 
achieving more complete communication skills through visual and verbal languaging. 



E. M, BARDILL (Wisconsin) 

1 To me "Visual Literacy" refers to a group of vision competencies a human being can develop an 
understanding for. Wc are bombarded with visual signs constantly. The development of many of these 
competencies is fundamental to normal human learning. When developed, they enable a visually literate 
person to discriminate and interpret the visual action, objects, and symbols, natural and man made, thai 
he encounters in his environment. (Some examples included in Kodaks 'Visual Fable. ) 

2 As a teacher of photography I am dealing with the business of visual communication. Consequently, 
I feel it is very important for a photographer to be able to recognize and understand visual signs and be able 
to transmit them to others. 

JOHN G. BAYLOR (Alabama) 

1, I interpret the term"visual literacy" as a person's abilitv to classify, retain, ami make intelligent 
decisions about information received through the visual medium. 

2 Instruction involves manipulation of information. Research shows that roiiglUy 80% of our impressions 
are received through the visual channels of communication. I would follow, that we should strive to prepare a 
visually literate community, a population capable of translating the subtle language of graphic presentation. 

MARION T. BEAN (Rhode Island) 

1. Visual literacy embodies a potential of enlarging the area of perception by student voyagei-s- 

2. Need to solve the problem of new methods necessary for the development of critical tliinking ability 
as an outcome of "visual literacy. " 
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DOUGLAS Bl'IDIENT (UUnoii.) 



1. Visual liUTacy concerns the varyiiiR ability of persons to oriRiiiatt^ and interpret messages uliliziiiR 
visual symbolii^ pictures and btxly language. 

2. Visual literacy has several aspect,s wliich are important to niy proiessiotial role. lb' concern witfi 
studying and improving communication is of major importance. The concern has several relevant facets --the 
use of visuals to improve communication, mothotls to motivatt* and actively involve learners, techniques to 
design instruction so as to take acccunt of differing abilities of students, and the study of non-verbal lu>havior 
of teachers and students. As a literature of findings is developed, visual literacy can liave important meaning 
for instructional vleslgn within the setting of a campus media centor. 

hTTA M. BISHOP (Connecticut) 

1. To me "visual literacy" means being able to stabilize antl communicate perceptions through words, 
pictures, symbols, signs anti other ncai -verbal ways. 

2. As visual literacy projects become more "a way to teach" and "a way to learr^" then it would seem 
that the role of tlie media specialist would be that of curriculum planner, teacher of production skills, and 
an overall curriculum consultant. 



MARY BLUNDELL (Texas) 

1. Visual literacy means the ability to look at a visual image and reali2e what message is intended and 
the ability to create visual images which communicate with those others who are visually literate. 

2. My professional role is that of a consultant to teachers of schools in a region of Texas. I use visuals 
in teaching and try to convince teachers that the visuals (TV, slides, films, posters, transparencies, etc. ) that 
are used in the classroom arc teaching and that they should be able to reCogni2e and deal with what is being 
taught. 



GRACE BOSWORTH (Virginia) 

1, "Visual Literacy" means being able to "free-up" all the images we all stow in brains without any 
effort so that said images will be useful in our daily lives; we can bring them to bear creatively, sensitively 
and communicatively for the betterment of our own lives and for society as a whole, 

2, My commitment to Visual Literacy has had a strong affect on my p ofessional life. 1 have written 
a beginner's bool; and have anotlier book hi progress, and my school s^'stem has offered me the opportunity to 
teach other teachers as well as to practice "vislit" methods in my classroom with my own students. Frankly, 
many of my peers consider me just a little crazy and dismiss the whole vislit concept. On the other hand, 
Lliose I have been able to teach believe in vislit and are constantly dreaming up new methods to make it 
work, I haven't been a "ball of fire" in tlie system that employs me, and 1 don't want to be. I think vislit 
is in danger of becoming a "fad"--we have too many of those in edncation--and I am content to have it 
spread slowly and sink in deeply, 

LUCILLE BURBANK (Pennsylvani i) 

1, A movement which believes in the importance of visual communication* as a viable educational 
program, that offers students an effective means of learning and thinking. 



2. As a media specialist for the Regional Resources Center for Special Education, 1 do an extensive 
amount of consultation on media to special educators. From my contacts witli special education teachers, 
it has become evident that there is a significant void in the knowledge and use of visual education. Therefore, 
the Visual Literacy concept introcinces the field of Special Ethication to the fact thai there is anodier viable 
means of communication which is visual. 

DONALD G. CHISZAR (Indiana) 

1. The ability of a person to communicate, interpret and understand visual symbols as well as verbal 
symbols. 

2, Our school corporation will be developing a visual literacy program in our primary language arts 
curriculum during the 1976-77 school year. I will be responsible for setting up the goals and objectives for 
the program. 



^visual communication is the ability to interpret and to produce visual messages. 
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FRANIC V. COLTON (KiMinicUy) 



1. Vl«ial literacy to ino connotes a responsibility to provide the learner with a vlsiual representation of 
the message, assuming that representation adds clarity. 

2. Visual literacy affects my professional role in at least two major ways. First, from the viewpohil of 
an instructional designer It means being critically aware of the Importance of proper selection of input and out- 
put mcKlalities for learners. Particularly with younger learners research has shown the importance of avoidiuR or 
lessening the translations between verbal and visual-auditory and vice versa, both at the input and output stages. 
Therefore, it is especially important to be appropriately selective with the stimuli and correspondingly specific 
regardinp: what we expect learners to accomplish. 

Secondly, from the standpoint of one involved In promoting continuing eiiucation activities I inuct i»iain- 
tain a "marketing perspective. " By this, I mean that promotional pieces must be attractive and firit catcli the 
attention of prospects. To do this I must develop a special ability, a special visual literacy, to know when I 
am designing a ]iotcntially effective piece. 



DICK CORWINE (Nebraska) 

1, It appears that it has to do with sensory perception and the coordinate abilities to Interpret, 
Integrate, comprehend, and comnmnicate. 

2. In my role as a district level administrator, it would have Impact with regard to In-service 
programs, staff development, and personnel supervision. Teachers themselves must have better perception, 
insights, and understanding in order to work more efficiently witJi the Individual student. 



FRANCIS J. CURRAN (Massachusetts) 

1. Visual Literacy is the process by which one can communicate visually through body language to encode 
and decode messages suggested by people, places or objects with consistent reliable accuracy, 

2 As a media specialist living in the latter part of the 20th ccnUiry I think it essential for all to be able 
to communicate and share what we have with others. There are different learning and tcachmg styles nnd we 
as the professionals have a responsibility if not an obligation to make certain the message is not only heard 
but understood. 



JACK DEBES (New York) 

1 Through reading and writing with sequential pictorial language, the road is opened for mankind 
achieve new levels of literacies of all kinds, and new heights of intellectual and cultural achievement. 

2. Visual Literacy has made me an advocate of educational systenis that offer to all men, learning 
opportimities commensurate with their development, their needs and their potential. 



SUSANNAH DUNN (West Virginia) 

1. Understanding, integrating, learning ,md communicating through a visual awareness of Uioso svTnbols, 
whether overt or subtle, provided by environmental stimuli. 

2. Developing an awareness of the total visual image as it is projected and being cognizant of the effect 

it is designed to accomplish; learning to recognize the presences of subliminal messages; understanding imagin?ry 
a«5 it is perceived and how it affects an individual's conception of the message imported; and using the knowlcdg: 
of visual literacy and its implications as an aid to teaching. This can be accomplished through innovatn e pre- 
sentation of materials that will strengthen and reinforce the total learning process. 



CLIFFORD EHLINGER (Iowa) 

1. The ability of an individual to be able to visually discriminate information which is presented 
to the individual in such a fashion that only through the visual format is the knowledge transmitted, 

2. With the educational process continuing to develop toward the individualization of instrt'ctioii, 
visual literacy provides a strong medium for those students which learn best through the visual fcrniat. 
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BRCmm RICHARD IlMI-NliCK tl\ , l . S.C. (Pentisylvani.O 



1. 'I'hf .i!>ilily to roiiiimmicati* with :\\u\ to timlLM'st aiul cottitiuiiiifatiotis that use tlu» connnuuii'atioris 
tools of vlil! , niovii', aiui tfU*visioti camtTUs. 

2. I live ami worl< in a society that is significantly aft'octLHl hy viaial niuss^m'S. TlioVtMori- , I fitui it 
iuTiv;sary to conlirnially npilato my sl<ills^ I'xporiiMici^s anii iuuU*r.st ami inj; ol the fiold ot coninunMi^atiotis anti 
its applit atioji to tornia! iniiication prL>v;rain.s, Since 1 liivil in.iinly witJi Catliolic eJin atloii, 1 am especially 
cc»n:enioil with the value-shaping. pi>wer ol eoininiiiiiLations in onr eleiMiotiieally sal^iraletl woiKl. 



CURTIS KAWSON (Hawaii) 

1, ilaviiu; a facility with tfic visual nieJia, enabling a person to share idea.s ami concepts, both of an 
abstract an*.! concrete nature throuRli *hv visual lanftna^e. (film, I'V, graphics, photot^raphy, etc. ) 

2. Basically', it affects niy professional roU i!i three areas; (a) Knowing how to control and i h innel 
til tlie visual i.jfLM ination overload in an effective way; (b) seleclinj.; the "best" format with which to com- 
niiuiicatc ami still meet individual needs, ami (c ) providing educat'on for ami abo^lt visual liter. icy. 



RANDALL FLtrKLNSTElN (Iowa) 

I . "Visual literacy, " only su^v;est.s to nu^ a possible term that we can apply to some part of the multi- 
lutlinous ways the human organism uses its internal ami external \'isual worKI; however, I want to stres.s the word 
"sns;^esl,s, ** for wi- ist look seriously at those multitudinous iises first. 

2, If we don't become bewitched by definitional ?;ames, "visual literacy" suggests possible wa^-s for mc 
(aritl others in our field), to ^xirposefully expand the learning opportiuiities for some people and eousequently their 
ability to produce and react within their lives. 

PFflL GEERY (Texas) 

1, I feci "Visual Literacy" refers to a method by which a human being can interpret antl tliscrirninate 
his visual competencies the actions, objects, symbols, natural or man-made in his environment, 

2. As an educator, I am concerned about children. Totlay's child more than ever, because the child 
today seems to be more willing to learn visually, and interested in talking visually. He is faced with some 
of the most highly skilled visual communications, TV, movies, .slides, ami filmstrips. This has taught him 
that good visual communications are fast, efficient and effective. 

In the profession visual methods offer real hope for educating today's child as it grabs child's interest arul 
draws them into activities developing self-development in self-perception, 

RiCIHARD GILKEY (Oregon) 

1. I have a problem with the term "visual literacy" in that it focuses only on one type of stimulation 
while most efforts in this field deal with "mass nieilia" or "media literacy" outside of the printed wortL Meiiia 
literacy is therefore, an exploration of the forms, manipulations, productions, and psychological characteristic: 
of all types of non-print media, 

2, Media literacy is an essential element of my role as an educator in providing for experiences and 
programs for students to learn tiie power of media to manipulate the ways we think, what we think about, 

our perception of our environment and the ease with which these complex media can be manipulated. Students 
must leam to not only be con.sumers of media but producers of media. 

THOMAS L, HART (Florida) 

1. Using visual perception concepts to assist in the learning process, 

2. I am concerned about integrating audio, visual, and symbolic diought uito the total comuuinication 
process. As a teacher in a graduate library school, I encounter resistance to visual and audio t oncepti". It is 
my hope that I can participate in the process of organizing the concepts within the broad areas of "visual 
literacy" so I may p;esent them more succinctly to my students. 
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HAROLO l". HILL (t. oKnado) 



1. Tome, Visual LUenK'V iruMns the aliility to liMni, imderstatKl, think, coninuinicate, and stove 
information in one's mind visually^ as opposed to tlie aural or digital manner in which most people presently 
engage in the aforenj entioned (unctions and aiuvities, 

2. As one who lias spent many years involved with tiie visual media, especially television, 1 am 
especially CL>ncerned that we Iimhi more ahoiit how the mind receives and stores visual signals. Some iLsi arcli 
has shown that mora people oamuU store visual messages and must translate them to verbal messages for storage, 
and then must translate them hack to visual Images (from stored verbal or digital messages) when wanting to 
recall the image or message. Those of us involved in visual meili.i, especially, need to know as much abmit 
this phenomenon as possible, so that, hopehilly, we can learn more aboiit tlie proper construct of visual messages 
to bring about the desired learning result. The construct of tnie visual messages, in a form that can be reailily 
received, storeii, and recalled, is sometiiing about which very little is knowji. Those of us in television, 

e: .ecially, need to know something at)0iit the visual impact that TV has on learning, especially ^f yoiniger 
i:bildren, in onler to improve upon our niethodology. 



HOWARD inTCMENS (Washington, D.C) 

1. Visual Literacy in a large sense parallels tJie notion of verbal literacy; one must be taught to develop 
U\<. ability to mani|xilate visual language both to interpret and create, as well as the verbal syiubols tliat are 
traditional. 

2, The visual literacy area mav be, ultimately, the one area in the general curriculum of education 
which media generalises and spocialisLs can ciaim as their own. I see its growdi as emerging from the old con- 
cept of "screen education"; and another identified aspect of tliis general area is the "film stuily" movement which 
iui.s been dominated by post -secondary level English te.»v liers. 

The area of visual literacy is to the educational communications and technology field as physiology is to 
the medical field. We should be stimulating this area of curricular concern in every school ami college in 
the country. And of course we nnr.t become visually literate ourselves, 



PATRICIA A. HUNTER (Virginia) 

1. Visual literacy is the ability to effectively and clticiently communicate, i. o. , send and receive, 
information in a pictorial form. 

2 Mv professional role will be not only to design effective visuals and promote their use but also to 
increise the level of visual literacy among faculty and students. An increase in visual literacy among the 
use^^of the m^^^^^^ should, in t.irn, promote a more efficient design of educational materials by the media 
staff, tiie faculty and the students. 

R. E. INGALLS (California) 

1. A visually literate person is one who is articulate with the use of visual tools of communication. 

-> It affects mv entire- job. Rarely do I conduct individual or group training sessions on visual literacy. 
However, almost unv'time I am proposing a project to the administration, counseling an instnictor or workmg 
with a student I am applying some aspect of visual literacy. 

MICHAEL O. JANUARY (Texa.s) 

1, Visual literacy is the assimilation and accommodation of visual symbols and visual perceptions so 
that the viewer translates their) into meaningful visual experiences. 

2 Visual literacy gives m. aning to the visual half of the term "Audiovisual. " It especially relates to 
the educational technology function of instruction- -to assist learners in developing a vocabulary ot visual 
experiences in observing -md experiencing tiieir total environment 
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ROGER C. KENNEDY (Ohio) 

1 "Visual literacy" is seeing and understanding knowledge, increasing comprehension, developing 
skills, gaining understanding, expansion of leaming and enlightment, and growth of perception to the learner. 

2 A Media Production Specialist at The University of T.->le<lo is my professional title, and 1 daily work ^ 
with faculty membei^ assisting them with classroom learning problems. Visual literacy alfecLs my daily pursuits 
and accomplishments, because we are ever .striving to mee' the Mudent nerds for learning and to provide them 
with an opportunity to interpret their university educatic^. Developing the f.cuUy .nd student visual competencies 
and integrating them with other sensory experiences is important for normal learning. Visual literacy not only 
affects my professional role, it is my professional role. 
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ADDIE KrNSINGER (Michigan) 



1. Visual literacy is the awareness of a visual and non-verbal world translated into information and 
knowledge which helps the user's comprehension of the world about him. 

2. I work with all kinds of human beings. They learn in many different ways. They are many different 
things. Anything 1 can do to help each one grow individually, to experience life and learning more fully is my 
professional responsibility. My role is to help others grow and to grow myself. 

A. G. KIRBY (Arkansas) 

1. Visual literacy means increasing one's ability to read visuals as well as printed materials. 

2. As a teacher of media courses, it is my belief that visualizing concepts make them more readily 
understandable. The philosophy of visual literacy reinforces this concept. 



RICHARD LAMBERSKI (Pennyslvania) 

1, Visual literacy is the varying human capacity to perceive, encode, store, retrieve, decode, and 
impart knowledge or meaning ""nong people. 

2. The multi-faceted process inherent to visual literacy combines the efforts of many professionals in 
their varying professional roles, and within their various educational or training environments; this process 
involves the analyzing, designing, producing, utilizing and evaluating of visualized materials and methods. 

As a developer and producer of instructional materials, it is this systematic process of visualization that affects 
m y professional role. 



MAXIE J. LAMBRIGHT (Ohio) 

1. Visual literacy is a concept of learning which involves comprehension and communication using non- 
verbal symbols. 

2. As director of an academic library which provides service not only to the college but the general public 
I must be prepared to deal with the learning styles of all age, interest, and ability groups. The library/media 
center is expected to satisfy the non-verbal as weJl as the verbal demands of its public. As professional librarians 
we must understand and cope with the difference. 



CLEMENT LATZ (Australia) 

1, Visual literacy is a catch phrase which has caught the interest of educators and attracted I'ederal 
dollars; refers to the ability of individuals to extract meaning from visuals; and refers to art appreciation. 

2. As administrator of the Educational Technology department in a college and as a teacher of Educational 
Technology to pre~sorvice elementary and secondary school teachers I attempt to bring to the notice of teachers 
and prospective teachers the developmental aspects of visual literacy, individual differences in visual literacy 
and techniques which have been used to improve the visual literacy of children. 

JOHN A. LUDRICK (Oklahoma) 

1. Visual literacy is the meaningful interpretation of a graphic communication paralleling verbal literacy 
and opening a second channel through which more information can be assimilated and associated into a lasting 
learning experience. 

2. My professional role in training teachers involves the supervision and prociuction ^ visuals (as well as 
audio) materials in teaching including television, grapliics, and photographs. M> major role is icaci:mg others 
how to design and produce teaching materials. 



DONNA McGRADY (Indiana) 

1. Visual literacy is the human ability to recognize and interpret visual symbols, actions and obp?cts and 
to use them in a meaningful way to communicate with others or to increase personal knowledge. 

2. Visual literacy affords nie an opportunity to work more closely with teachers and especially students, 
as they discover the excitement of visual communication. Indiana's Media Fairs were conceived, hi part, to 
promote visual literacy and have experienced a phenomenal growth in all parts of the state at all grade levels. 
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WESLEY J. McJULIEN (Louisiana) 



1. Communication through the visual mode. 

2. Being able to use the visual literacy approach as an effective teaching method whereby basic visual 
abilities can be structured as a teaching methodology, 

PORTER McLAURIN (South Carolina) 

1, Visual literacy is the ability to interpret messages received from visual imagery in a world which is 
changing from aural imagery to a more total use of sensory perception. 

2, As a professor of instructional media and media arts at the University of South Carolina, the visual 
literacy movement has had direct impact on our enrollment and direction in teaching. More and more students 
are becoming involved in visual media as a major field of interest which has caused tremendous growth in 
enrollment. Thus, the impact has been both administrative and instructional. 



BETTY J. MANCHAK (Maryland) 

1, Visual literacy refers to discrimination of the non-verbal stimuli which represent the happenings around 
us in order to think creatively, understand meanings and concepts, and communicate to the world on the outside 
of '»ME. " 

2, Today's explosion of knowledge has, through the means of a variety of communications, produced a 
student so sophisticated in technique that he will not long tolerate the mediocrity or the mundane in educational 
communication. Visual literacy does and will continue affecting the professional role of the media specialist in 
the following ways: The media specialist (1) identifies and acquires instructional materials in all formats which 
are appropriate to implement the teaching /]. rning goals of visual communication; (2) teachers and works with 
teachers in order to demonstrate how to rain the full potential of visual instructional materials (i. e. , the 16mm 
film is still probably the most misused material in the media center, ); (3) helps groups and individual students to 
develop a visual discrimination through; the use of instructional materials such as films, filmstrips, VTR, 
slides, film loops, etc. and (b) film making, video taping and photography; (4) helps design the curriculum for 
various areas in order to correlate a variety of visual experiences to fit each situation; (5) assists teachers in 
selecting media to meet instructional objectives for use in the classroom; (6) organizes media center facilities 

to provide appropriate working space for a variety of activities; (7) develops visual cues to help guide the student 
to make extensive uses of the media center on his own; (8) uses visual images throughout the decor of tte media 
center to develop an atmosphere conducive to visual awareness on the part of the user; (9) provides guidance to 
the faculty and administration for designing and implementing visual presentations to reinforce verbal commun- 
ications; (10) provides instructional equipment as the need arises from the existing inventory; (U) fosters an open 
atmosphere in which others feel free to express themselves through the visual mode; (12) builds a free-flowing 
program conducive to the use of visual communication; and (13) provides in-service programs to educate and 
support an active visual program: production of materials, care and utilization of equipment, etc. 



PAUL S. MASSIE (Vermont) 

1, Development of the ability to discriminate and interpret through all of the senses, experience images 
of living, while being able to express one's self effectively and appropriately. 

2, A new field, not clearly defined, but a concept that has already received much attention by educators 
for years, further examination, definition and application provide direction for future professional endeavors. 



JAMES J, MIMER (New Jersey) 

1. Visual literacy is the ability to comprehend, interpret, and understand visual stimuli, as well as to 
produce meaningful visual symbols for the purpose of communication. 

2. As a professional educator, it is necessary to prepare students for survival in the real world. In today's 
and tomorrow's world visual communication is and will be of tremendous importance. 
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DENNIS C, MYERS (Ohio) 

1, In a single, oversimplified sentence: v isual literacy is a movenicnt involving a variety of people 
interested in the concept while visual literacy is also a capahility for obtaining meaning from wliat c'an he per- 
ceived through the eyes (decoding) and the capability for comnninicatiiig meaning by originating stimuli which 
can he perc^ ived through the eyes (encotling). 

2, The most direct relationship to my professional role is with stiuloiits exploring the concept of visual 
literacy. Of current interest in this regard are questions related to the identification and specification of behaviors 
associated with visual literacy. For example, three of these questions are, "What can one do when one is visuaHy 
literate?" "How do we know one when we see one?" and "What are the elements of a learning hierarchy (jln_ 
Gagne) for such capabilities in terms of terminal and prerequisite obiect ives ?" 
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PHTyXLIS J. MYERS (Ohio) 



1. "Visual literacy" is a field, a construct, and a synonym for "visual languaging capabilities" or the 
cognition involving (a) perception of visual stimuli as input; (b) imaging; (c) processing, and (d) transformation 
of images into visual output or visual language enabling communication of his feelings and ideas through body 
language, object language, sign language and a variety of visuals from the young child^s fortuitous realism 
drawings to planned sculpture, paintings, photographs and films. 

2, Visual literacy affects my professional role in a variety of wa^'S. As a researcher, I see visual literacy 
as a theory which can be supported by research in many different areas, therefore, my major role is to read the 
literature of Psychology, Anthropology, Sociology, Instructional Technology, Fine Art, Linguistics, etc. and 
attempt to synthesize, these related hypothesis and findings into research designs which will help answer some of 
the questions that we visual litcrists are asked and asking. Questions such as (a) What is visual literacy?; (b) Is 
there visual illiteracy?; (c) Do individuals think visually {without verbal language)?; (d) Can visual literacy be 
taught?; or (e) When should we teach visual literacy? 

As an Instructional Developer, 1 see visual literacy and its technology as a way of helping me fulfill the 
goal of designing exciting, relevant and meaningful strategies which may help children obtain the "Rcadin', 
Ritin' and Rithmetic" objectives our society seems to value so highly. And at the same time providing individuals 
with another way of expressing his ideas and feelings to others. Visual experiences in the classroom maybe the 
way to get back to the basics without boredom but with bonuses! 

As a professional, my future goal is to design and conduct research aimed at discovering the cause and 
effects of Visual Literacy. 



SUSAN NISSEN (Montana) 

1. Visual literacy is the ability to understand and appreciate what one sees. 

2, I would like to better understand the concept of visual literacy in order to assist the teachers and students 
in my school to become familiar with the competencies necessary and the media, hardware and technology 
available as we all strive to become visually and verbally literate! 

MICHAEL OBRENOVICH (Arizona) 

1. Visual literacy is the development and application of a precise language of pictorial elements. 

2, It will require more education and expertise in the training of the graphic artist and more consideration 
on his part concerning the implications of all the elements of his prepared graphics. 



MARLENE J. PERRIN (Iowa) 

1. The most effective learning ought to involve all the senses, so development of the senses- -including 
the v'sual- -ought to increase leaniing and improve effectiveness of tJiose of us in education. 

2, Tecliniques of visual litcrac\ an assist us in finding better ways to help people leam--the job of 
those of us in instmctional design, 

DENNIS PETT (Indiana) 

1, Visual literacy is the ability to observe, preserve, draw inferences, understand, evaluiite, and utilize visual 
iconic symbols to better integrate physical and mental development. 

2, Visual literacy affects my professional role as a teacher because my students in many cases are going 
out to work with other students using visual materials. 

DALE PUGSLEY (Nevada) 

1- My connotation of "Visual Literacy" is a mixed one, composed of the negative viewpoint that 
emphasis is placed on only one sensory system rather than using all senses in commimi cation and a positive 
viewpoint of using "Visual Literacy" to turn on those persons who have not been reached through other means, 

2. As a Community College Media Specialist, 1 am working with faculty who arc faced with the challenge 
of working with students with abilities ranging from university capable students to working people who have not 
been to school in 30 years. I see Visual Literacy as an alternative emphasis to use in reachinr a mind that has 
not been intellectually challenged for many years. 
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TILLMAN I. RAGAN (Oklahoma) 



1. Visual literacy is to me an embryonic concept with related research and application efforts 
which ha« particular significance in regard to language development and, more generally, human 
potential development. 

2. 1 see visual literacy affecting my professional role in something considerably less than a crystal 
clear fashion, yet the possibilities 1 can imagine are provocative and intriguing. I sometimes hopefully 
imagine that a clear, fully explicated body of theory and application knowledges will emerge which will 
provide workable rationale for a variety of media-related activities in schools that will be exciting and 
good for people. I worry about how "good for people" muchof what we attempt and do really is. In an 
intuitive, global sort of way, 1 feel thoroughly positive about visual literacy, even though I'm completely 
certain wc know what it is or implies. 



BIKKAR S. RANDHAWA (Iowa) 

1. The creation and consumption of visual messages for communicative and problem-solving purposes 
at an acceptable level of proficiency keeping in mind the context of the individual invdved. 

2. Encapulated visual stimuli such as television and commercial films have been becoming increasingly 
accessible to a large number of the populace especially those who want to avail themselves of these. Children 
particularly are affected such that their processing styles and level of sophistication to exploit the visual and 
verbal messages may not be what was normally expected before the introduction of TV and film. The result 
of tJiis may well be' that our conventional educational approaches and mttterials may not meet the needs and 
expectations of our students. There is a need to determine, though some tentative results are already available, 
the nature and level of visual literacy possessed by our students and to offer plausible and effective educational 
interventions and resources. 



DUTCHIE RIGGSBY (Georgia) 

1. The skill to translate visual images into a communicable message. 

2. Visual literacy is and will continue to be essential to my role as a professional in media services. As 
the role 1 fill increases with teclinological acceptance, the need for visual interpretation will expand. Visuals 
serve as a rapid form of communication, in fact, more rapid and with more potential than written language. 
The clich^ picture is worth a thousand words, " is an acceptable fact, which should add to my desire to 
improve this skill. 

Improvement in my visual literacy should expand tlie use of visuals as transmitters of knowledge in our 
college. The improved efficiency of communication, and effectiveness of effort should result in an expansion 
of our capability. 



RICI-IARD SACKSTEDER (Washington) 

1 A visually literate person would have the ability to interpret what he/she sees and communicate it to 
others- ' (a) I n nature, reading the sky for a weatlier prediction; (b) In the neighborhood, knowing where to walk 
and play safely; (c) Around the home, knowing when to paint the house, mow the lawn, fix the plumbing; 

(d) In a commercial entertainment environment , viewing TV, films, printed matter, etc. ; (e) With other 
people, knowing when to approach Mom for a quarter or the boss for a raise. 

2 Media has been too much in the possession of the teacher. Students have been, loo^often, passive 
viewers in front of a projection screen or television receiver. If they are to become visually literate, wc 
must find ways to get them into media production and/or utilization. 



EDWARD A. SCOTT (South Carolina) 

1. Visual literacy refers to the competency of an individual to translate visual experiences into other 
sensory domains. 

2. Believing that visual literacy is basic to the stimulation and integration of otlier sensory perceptions, 
my roles as teacher, media professional and libarian will, of necessity, be effected. As an instructor my role 
will be to incorporate the basic principles of visual literacy in my teaching and to create within my students a 
fully devel oped awareness of and consequent implementation of strategies in teaching visual literacy skills. 
As a media professional it will be my responsibility to encourage and facilitate the development of this "new 
literacy" in my colleagues as tiiey continue their quest for more fluent, even eloquent, communications. My 
obligaticsi as a librarian will be to insure that the library provides those materials and services that will accelerate 
with greater impetus the multi -sensory perceptions made possible through a higher level of visual literacy. 
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SISTER SHARON DEI, SSND (Maryland) 



1. Visual literacy is the ability to comprehend and communicate messages received or transmitted in 
visual image or form. 

2. Since I teach Communication Arts, in a program which requires a course in Visual Literacy of all 
students enrolled in it, the topic of "visual literacy" is an essential part of my professional work. I have taught 
the course twice so far, having developed it myself. In fact, it is my insistence that mako'' * course a 
requirement in "'^e program. 1 feel it is essential that anyone intending to be a professi ^ .i . nunicator 

in any phase of t. c "art of communication" must be visually literate. 

I feel that as a former art teacher, as a teacher of video and filmic skills, as a acher ui ai iovisual 
design, I have been teaching visual literacy for years. In 1969, I designed and taught ' course cn^ .he high 
school level called "Visual Communication. " I haven't had all the problems with define i,.^ it viie audio- 
visualists seem to have. 



LAWRENCE B. SMaSER (Minnesota) 

1. Visual literacy is the ability to express ideas using visuals such as photographs or non-verbal methods 
of transmission, and to imderstand ideas expressed in similar visual materials. 

2. If visual literacy is important to the learner, then my role as a teacher of educators is to teach ways 
or metliocis wliich may be used by educators to teach visual literacy to students in elementary and secondary 
schools. My first responsibility seems to be determining to what extent visual literacy should and can be taught 
and to investigate the ways of integrating the material into th: curriculum of schools if and when that deter- 
mination proves positive as to need and feasibility. 

LAUREL SNEED (North Carolina) 

1. The term visual literacy means to nie the process of investigating and analyzing tlic experience of 
seeing in order to extend human communicaiion and perhaps to improve it. 

2. My job as instructional designer in a small community college consists almost exclusively of designing 
visual instructional media. I must constantly be thinking visually as well as verbally and because there are 
more unanswered questions about visual communication than print communication, I stick my neck out a lot! 
Gaining a practical understanding of the interrelationship of visual and print literacies is of particular importance 
to me because the majority of the instruction I design is aimed at developmental students with considerable 
reading deficiencies. 



MARY STIECLITZ (Wisconsin) 

1. "Visual literacy" implies skill in handlmg visuals. That skill could be developed by a viewer 
(consumer) of visuals, a designer (creator) of visuals, etc. The skill implies the ability to analyze, 
understand, select, judge, u.se, . . .not merely "digest" visual information. 

2. As a teacher, it may be more important for my students to be "visually literate, " thereby 
more intelligent designers, consumers, decision -makers. . . than to be adept at technical skills, which 
are only means to an end. The idea, analysis of ideas is important to all areas. 



RONALD E. SUTTON (Washington, DC) 

1. For me it means the education of children, ycxith and adults to understand media in all its forms-- 
film, TV, sound, graphics, still photographs, computers, et al. It involves more than the visual dimension 
which is why I'm not pleased with the term visual literacy--media literacy might be better but literacy implies 
too many connotations of words, grammar, sentences and paragraphs which is much too linear an approach to 
handle the essentially non-linear mass media. I feel an enormous responsibility to help our society come to 
grips with the overwhelming role that tlic media will play in our lives in the 21st Century. 

2. In every way- -I now teach conventional courses in film and mass media. I expect to develop a graduate 
program in media education to train persons to accomplish the above objective- -it most likely will be a joint 
program at the American University between the School of Education and the School of Communication. It is 

the area of leadership education and curriculum that interest me the most with additional conccrnK witli theory 
and national /international tactics and massive funding. 
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FRED TEAG UE (Kansas) 

1. The abilit7 to communicate visually oriented 

2. A better handle on visual literacy will enable 
to communicate visual information more effectively in 



information using visual and pictorial symbols. 

me to integrate VL concepts into courses I teach and 
my teaching. 



ANDD WARD (Rhode Island) 

1. Visual literacy is the topic of my dissertation, which involves illustrating ninety vocabulary 
with photographs anji line drawings, 

2, Visual literacy awareness helps improve my writing skills. 



HANS-ERIK WENNBERG (Rhode Island) 

1. Visual literacy is the ability to read, interpret, and understand the visual image. 

2. Suidents have been subject to constant visual bombardment and have shown a remarkable increase in 
visual literacy. The visual learner has also been re-ognized. This puts an increased responsibility on the 
technologist in the design and selection of instructional media. 
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